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THE VALENTINE. 


Tue chief personage of this composition, a comely 
lass, arrived, one would think, at years of discretion, 
has yet been indiscreet enough to leave her pocket ex- 
posed to the researches of an urchin, who has dislodged 
a “sweet valentine” from its place of concealment ! and, 
falling into the clutches of a positive, sturdy looking- 
fellow, he proceeds to read it aloud, to the evident 
gratification of his two companions, and in spite of the 
efforts the good humoured damse] makes to prevent him. 
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THEODORE KERNER. 


BY TRF AUTHOR OF THe ‘‘suBORDINATE.” 


Concluded. 


ORIGINAL. 


Arter Kerner had received the kindly proffer- 
ed relief from his employers, in an increase of sala- 


ry, he was less troubled about the daily wants of 
vot, 11.—31 





his family. But “other sources of keen anxiety 
soon presented themselves. His own health be- 
gan to give way so rapidly as to awake in his 
mind, fearful anticipations of approaching inabili- 


ty to support his family ; and Constance w->“jiot r rf 


strong. Too often, the pain in his breast and side 
was so severe as to make his plate at the desk lit- 
tle less than torture. _d€ confirmed, short, dry 
cough, not severe; but constant, also awakened 
his livel* <t fears. 


~ At the end of a year from the time when his 


employers began to feel a kind interest in him, he 
was removed from the desk, and given more ac- 
tive employment as salesman, and out of door 
clerk. The benefit of this change was soon felt. 
The pain in his breast and side gradually gave 
way, his appetite increased, and his cough became 
less and less irritating. But it. proved to be only 
a temporary healthy reaction. The disease had be- 
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come too deeply rooted. ‘True, he suffered much 
less than while confined at the desk, but the mor- 
bid indications were too constant to leave him 
much of the flattery of hope. 

Another year gradually rolled away, and with 
it came more changes, and causes of concern. A 
little stranger had come into his family, making 
three the number of his dear babes, and adding to 
the list of his cares and his expenses ; and it must 
also be suid, to his pleasures. For what parent, 
with the heart of a parent, be his condition what 
it may, but rejoices in the number of the little 
ones whose eyes brighten at his coming? But 
there was a change of greater importance in his 
prospects. The firm in whose service he had 
been for several years, became involved and was 
forced to wind up business. All the clerks were 
in a short time discharged, and Kerner among the 
rest. The time was one of great pressure, and 
many long established houses were forced to yield; 
others were driven to great curtailment of expen- 
ses. The consequence was that few were em- 
ploying clerks, and many dispensing with their 
services. 
it impossible to obtain employment. Daily did he 
call at the various stores and counting rooms in 
the hope of meeting with a situation, only to re- 
turn to his dwelling more depressed and disheart- 
ened. 

By great economy, in view of approaching 
failure of health, he had managed to lay up, since 
the increase in his wages, nearly the amount of 
that increase. He had done this, by living upon 
the same amount that he before found to be inade- 
quate to the support of his family. How this was 
done they only can know who have resolutely, 
from necessity, made the same experiment, and 
found that the real amount necessary to live upon 
is much smaller than is usually supposed. This 
sum, about one hundred dollars, he had when he 
was thrown out of employment; scarcely enough 
to Jast for three months, under their present ex- 
penses. It was with painful reluctance that Ker- 
- géPtrespassed upon this “precious store, but he 
found necessity a hard task-master. 

Amid the gloss.and darkness of his condition 
and prospects, there was ove bright star shining 
upon him with an ever constant_light, No cloud 
could dim or obscure it. ‘That light; that«)eerful 


star, was the wife of his bosom. The tie thats. 


bound her to her husband was not an external one 
alone; she was wedded to him in spirit. Her 
affection for him, as sorrow, and doubt, and fearful 
foreboding of coming evils gathered about him, as- 
sumed more and more of the mother’s careful and 
earnest love for the peace of her child. She met 
him with an ever cheerful countenance; gently 
soothed his fears, and constantly referred him to 


Under the circumstances, Kerner found | 





the overruling care of Divine Providence. Afflic- 
tion had wrought its proper work upon her affec- 
‘tions, and as they became gradually separated frcem 
the world, they found a higher and purer source of 
attraction. From a thoughtless girl, she had be- 
come a reflecting woman, and with reflection had 
come a right understanding of her duties. An 
angel of comfort is such a woman to a man of keen 
sensibilities, who finds his struggle in the world a 
hard and painful one. How sad is the condition 
of such a man, if the partner of his- cares is the 
opposite of Constance Kerner. 

Two months passed away in the vain effort to 
obtain employment. Every avenue seemed shut 
against him. The power of endurance was tried 
to its utmost strength, when he was offered a 
situation in an ironstore, to handleiron, and occa- 
sionally perform the duties of a clerk. Three 
hundred dollars was the salary. He caught at it 
as his last hope with eagerness, and at once enter- 
ed upon his duties. He found them more toilsome 
than he had expected. The business was a heavy 
one, and kept him at hard labor nearly the whole 
day. Never having been used to do hard work, 
he found that on the morning of the second day, 
the muscles of his back, arms and legs were so 
strained that he could hardly move himself. He 
was as sore as if he had been beaten with a heavy 
stick. This, however, in a great measure wore 
off, after he began to move about; but he found 
his strength giving away much sooner on this day 
than on the preceding one. At night his head 
ached badly, he had no appetite, and was feverish. 
On the next morning, however, he went resolutely 
to work ; but he felt so unfit for it, that he finally, 
referring in his own mind to what he had suffered 
on a former occasion by not explaining his true 
situation, determined to mention to his new em- 
ployer how he felt, and ask a little respite for a day 
or two, until his strength would return. He 
accordingly, left the large pile of fron which he 
had commenced assorting and placing it in proper 
locations, and entered the counting room. He 
felt a great degree of hesitation, but strove to keep 
it back, while he sunmoned up resolution to speak 
distinctly and mildly his request. 

The man of iron was busy over his bill book 

when Kerner sought his presence, and looked up 
with a stern aspect. 
“ i om nearly sick,” began Theodore, a much 
older mam¥hgn his employer, “from working be- 
yond my strength Ter the last two days, and should 
be very glad if yon could “employ ir* ** some 
lighter work for as long atime, until I rece.cr 
myself, when I will be much stronger than when 
I began, and able to keep steadily on. I have 
never been used to hard labor, and feel it the more 
severely now.” 
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Mr. looked at him witha slight sneer for 
a moment, and then replied. 





““f can’t have any playing about me. If my 
work suits you, well, if not, there are a plenty 
whom it will suit.” 

Silently did Kerner withdraw from the presence 
of the unfeeling man, and turned with aching 
limbs to his toilsome work. 


At night he found himself much worse than on 
the preceding evening ; and on the ensuing morn- 
ing unable to go to the store. It was nearly a 
week before he could again find his way out, and 
then in a state, sadly debilitated from the effects of 
a fever brought on by over exertion. He went 
to the iron store, and formally declined his situa- 
tion. Nooffer was made to re-engage him, and as 
he turned away from the door of the counting 
room, he heard the man remark, in a sneering un- 
dertone to a person present, ‘‘a poor milk-sop !”’ 

Generally, the unfortunate are stung to the quick 
by any reflection upon them by those in a better 
condition; and few were more alive to ridicule 
than Kerner. Both the condition and the consti- 
tutional infirmity combined, made the remark of 
Mr. produce in his bosom a tempest of agi- 
tation; and for a moment he was roused from his 
usual calm exterior; but he recovered himself as 
quick as thought and hurried away. He did not 
go directly home, but wandered listlessly about 
for several hours. When he returned at the usual 
dinner hour, he found his wife busily engaged in 
preparing dinner. Her babe was asleep in the 
cradle, by which sat the eldest boy, touching it 
with his foot, while the other little one about four 
years old, was prattling away to her baby-doll. 

«“Why Constance, where is Mary?” 

«« She has gone away,” was the smiling reply. 

«Why how comes that? I thought she appeared 
very well satisfied.” 

‘« She was very well pleased with her place, I 
believe; but as I have taken into my head todo 
without her, and am a very wilful creature, as you 
know, why there was no remedy but to let her get 
another place. So I told her so this morning, and 
she has already found a pleasant situation—not so 
good however as this, she says. Come, don’t look 
so serious about it. ‘Theodore can bring water for 
me, and you can cut the wood, and among us we 
will do very well. Itis a pity if two people can’t 
take care of themselves, and three other little bo- 
dies also. And jnst see what we will save?— 
Four dollars a month for her wages, and her board- 
ing besides. And you know, Mary, though a kind, 
good sort of a body, and very industrious and ob- 
liging, eat almost as much as all the rest of us 
together.” 

*« Well, Constance, put as good a face upon the 





matter as you can, but I feel that stern necessity 
has brought you to it.” 

You must not talk so much about ‘stern. neces- 
sity’ dear Theodore. It is surely no great hard- 
ship for ine to sweep up the house every morning, 
and get the little food we eat. I know that our 
income is cut off, for I don’t suppose you are go- 
ing back to that iron store again. But there will 

be a way opened for us. The kind Being who is 
| trying us for our own good will not leave usin our 
last extremity. It is for us to do the best we can, 

with what we can get. Now that our certain resour- 
,ces are withdrawn, it is forus to limit our ex- 
penses to the smnallest possiblesum. We have, it is 
true, lived quite frugally for the past year. But it 
is possible for us to live on much less than the five 
hundred dollars that it cost. Our servant’s wages 
and boarding was at least one hundred dollars ; 
and by the present retrenchment we save that, and 
will live just as comfortably, for now we will all 
help to take care of each other.” 

‘So farso good, my comforter! But where wil; 
the four hundred dollars come from?” 

“Well let us go on. We pay one hundred and 
fifty dollars for this house. By going out upon the 
suburbs of the town, we can get a pleasant little 
house for five dollars a month.” 

**O no, Constance, you are too fast.” 

‘Not at all. I have seen just such a little place 
as will suit us. The house is not old, and every 
thing around is sweet and clean. And it’s plenty 
big enough for us.” 

«Well, Constance, suppose by so doing we re- 
duce our expenses to three hundred and ten dol- 
lars. Where is that sum to come from? I can’t 
get any work.” 

“Don’t despair, dear husband! Be sure that 
we shall not be forsaken. But we must do for our- 
selves the best we can. Ihave been turning over 
a plan in my head, by which we can live much 
cheaper and a great deal happier; for the less it 
takes us live, the less care we shall have about it.’’ 

**Go on.” 

«* By moving into a smaller house, we can dis- 
pense with a great many things which will then 
be of no use tous. Forinstance, our passage car- 
peting, which is but little worn; and our passage 
lamp which is a very fine one. Then that pair of 
pier tables, and those large looking-glasses, with 
the card tables can be sold ; and it will only be ne- 
cessary to buy a small, neat glass. You know we 
have a good dining table, and therefore have no 
use for the card tables. Those flower vases and 
that costly time-piece do us no good. I’m sure I 
never think of them. And then we have a great 
many other things which we have been foolish 
enough to buy, which can now be sold. The 
whole of these will bring us from two to three 
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hundred dollars, at public sale. Good furniture 
you know always brings good price.” 

“ Well.” 

‘* With the money which these superfluous and 
unnecessary articles will bring us, we can live in 
a smaller house, without any servant, for nearly a 
year,and surely you will get something to do by next 
spring, even if you should be idle all winter.” 

Theodore Kerner kissed the erst pale cheek of his 
wife, now glowing with the excitement of cheer- 
ful hope, with a fervent and heartfelt affection, 
and murmuring in alow voice—‘* My comforting 
angel !”’ turned with a lighter heart than had beat 
in his bosom for months, to caress the little girl, 
who was clamoring for her usual kiss. 

That afternoon was spent in discussing the pro- 
posed retrenchment, and in going to lock at the 
little house which Mrs, Kerner had mentioned. It 
was small, but neat, and had a good yard, witha 
pump at the door. They decided at once to 
take it, and obtained possession of the key. 

No time was lost in offering their superfluous 
furniture, the gradual accumulation of several 
years, at public sale, and to the satisfaction of both 
Kerner and his wife, the auctioneer returned 
then, after deducting his commissions, the net 
sum of three hundred dollars. 

In one week from the time of Mrs. Kerner’s 
proposition they were snugly packed away in their 
new home. The dimensions were much smaller 
and it was some time before Kerner could feel at 
home, but the smiling face of Constance soon 
made it a pleasant spot. Their little store was 
husbanded with the nicest economy, and much to 
their satisfaction, diminished less rapidly than 
they had reasonably expected. 

It was late in the fall of the year, when Kerner 
obtained a situation as collector for one of the 
newspaper offices, on a salary of four hundred dol- 
lars. This, under the reduced expense system, 
and with the surplus on hand, afforded them ample 
means. The exercise in the open air which it al- 
lowed him, was greatly conducive to his health, 
and he soon showed considerable improvement in 
body and mind. Things went on smoothly and 
satisfactorily until about Christmas, when Kerner 
took a violent cold, on a wet day, which fell upon 
his lungs, and soon brought him to avery weak 
state. From this his recovery was so slow, and his 
prospect of health so unpromising, that he. found 
ita matter of necessity to decline his situation, 
which was retained for him as long as the office 
could wait. 

During the whole of the remaining inclement 
weather, of the winter season, he found it neces- 
sary to keep within doors, as he invariably took 
cold whenever he ventured out. 

Perceiving the failure of her husband’s health 





to be certainly and rapidly progressing, Mrs. Ker- 
ner dwelt in her own mind with painful solicitude 
upon the probable means of support for them all, 
when his strength should so entirely give way, as 
to render him altogether unfitted for business. The 
only child of over-fond parents, rich in this world’s 
goods, she had received a thorough, fashionable 
education, which fitted her for doing no one thing 
by which she could earn any money. Her mu- 
sic had been confined to a few fashionable waltzes 
and overtures ; her French and Spanish were near- 
ly forgotten, and her proficiency in drawing and 
embroidery had never been very great. In her 
girlish days she could dance gracefully, and talk 
fashionable nonsense with a bewitching air when 
it became necessary to amuse some sprig of fash- 
ion, or wield good plain common sense with com- 
mon sense people, when occasion called for it.— 
But as to possessing resources in herself for getting 
a living in the world, that was another matter al- 
together. But there is a creative power in neces- 
sity, which acts with wonderful skill when the 
hour of trialcomes. That hour had come with 
Constance, and she steadily cast about her for the 
means of earning money. 

Next door to where she lived was a widow wo- 
man with three grown up daughters, who were 
always busy working for the clothing stores. She 
had made their acquaintance during the winter, 
and found them kind and considerate of others, and 
ever ready with an encouraging word, or serious 
advice when called for. The very small compen- 
sation which they received for their work, encou- 
raged her but little, when she also thought of ob- 
taining something todo in the same way. But 
the more she thought of other means, the less she 
found herself fitted for doing any thing else, and at 
last determined to learn how to make common pan- 
taloons, that she might have some resource to fly 
to, when all others failed. She found her kind 
neighbors ready to give her all the instruction she 
needed, and they also kindly offered to introduce 
her to the shops whenever she should determine 
to take in work. It did not take her long to learn, 
and soon after she had acquired the art, as her hus- 
band’s health still continued to decline, she began, 
in odd times, to make common pantaloons and 
vests, for which she received the meagre compen- 
sation of twelve and a half cents each. It took 
her about one half of her time, actively engaged to 
attend to her family. During the remaining half 
of each day and evening, she would finish a vest 
or a pair of pantaloons, which at ihe end of the 
week would bring her in seventy-five cents. 

When she looked at this small sum, the aggre 
gate of a week’s labor, during leisure from the 
concerns of her family, she felt but little encoura- 
ged in prospect of having the whole of her little 
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family dependent upon her; and for some weeks 
she entertained, in the silence of her own heart, 
a sickening consciousness of coming destitution, 
which she might in vain endeavor to prevent.— 
Gradually her mind reacted from this painful state, 
and she gave daily diligence to her employments, 
entertaining a firm trust in Divine Providence. 

As the spring opened, Kerner’s health revived a 
little, and he found employment at a small com- 
pensation in a retail dry goods store. This em- 
ployment just suited his strength and the state of 
his health, and he continued at it for something 
like three years. During this period nothing of 
material interest occurred, and we pass it over in 
silence. 

The long looked for, long dreaded time, when 
Kerner’s health should entirely give way, at length 
came, and though through the kindness of his em- 
ployers he had been retained in the store long 
after he was able to do his full duty, yet at last he 
had to give up. 

It would require a pen more skilled to portray 
the workings of the human heart, than mine, to 
sketch the real feelings of Theodore Kerner, when 
he received his last month’s wages, the last that 
he felt he would ever earn for his family, and 
turned his steps homeward. He loved the wife 
who had forsaken the wealth and comfort of a 
father’s house, and had been all to him through sun- 
shine and storm, with deep and tearful affection ; 
he would have sacrificed every thing for her; and 
yet for years had he been compelled to see her 
toil for the bread that nourished her and her chil- 
dren. He loved his little ones, with a yearning 
tenderness; the more fervently and compas- 
sionately, now that he could no longer minister to 
their wants. How could he meet them all on this 
evening, and see their dear faces brighten up on 
his entrance, when he could no longer earn them 
food, or provide them with comforts? It was with 
a strong effort that he kept down his feelings, as 
he entered his home, now comprised in two rooms 
in the second story of an old house in Commerce 
street, where they had removed some time since, 
to be nearer his place of business, the long walk 
having been too fatiguing for him, after standing 
behind the counter all day. 

Mrs. Kerner’s quick eye at once detected a 
change in the expression of her husband’s coun- 
tenance, but said nothing. After tea, the children 
were all put to bed inthe next room, and they 
were then alone. Kerner sat in deep thought by 
the table, shading his face with his hand, when 
his wife came in from the chamber where she had 
been with the children. Twining her arm round 
his neck, she bent over him, and said in a tone of 
tender concern— 

‘Why so thoughtful, Theodore?” _ 





He did not reply for some moments, nor lift his 
head, and Constance was about to repeat her ques- 
tion in a more earnest voice, when a hot tear fell 
upon her hand. She had seen him often sorely 
tried and painfully exercised, but had never known 
him to shed a tear. There had always been a 
troubled silence in his manner when difficulties 
pressed upon him, but tears moistened not his 
eyes. Well might her heart sink down in her 
bosom at that strange token of intense suffering. 

“Dear Theodore!” she said in a changed tone, 
‘‘tell me what it is that troubles you !” 

A shuddering sob was the only reply, as he 
leaned his head back upon her bosom. 

‘Say, dearest, what has happened ?” 

The tears now fell from his eyes like rain, and 
sob after sob shook his frame convulsively. 

Constance waited in silence until the agitatiog 
subsided, and then gently urged him to tell her 
what it was that troubled him so painfully. 

“Jam broken in spirits now, Constance. I am 
a weak child. I have received the last blow, and 
manhood has altogether forsaken me.” 

“Tell me ! oh tell me! Theodore, all, all! Do 
not distress me by further silence, or mystery!” 

A pause of some minutes succeeded, during 
which Kerner was making strong efforts to over- 
come his feelings. 
4_“Constance,” he at length said, mournfully, “I 
have tried long, and much beyond my strength, to 
earn the small sum that it took to support our lit- 
tle ones; but nature has at last given way. Here 
is the last dollar I shall probably ever earn, and 
now I shall be a burden upon you, eating the 
bread of my children, while they, poor things, 
will hunger for the morsel that nourishes me. I 
do not wonder that manly feelings have passed 
away with my strength. Constance, what shall 
we do?” 

An angel of comfort is woman to life’s last ex- 
tremity. Fragile as a reed, that bends to the pass- 
ing breeze, when the sunshine of prosperity is 
bright above and around, she becomes the tall oak, 
deeply-rooted and strong-branched, when the win- 
try storms of adversity sweep over the earth. No 
trial subdues her, no privation brings a murmur of 
discontent. She will hope to the last, and still 
have a smile of assurance for those who, in their 
despondency, have even cast away hope. Con- 
stance Kerner was a woman, and as a woman, her 
worth was felt more and more, as troubles came 
thicker and faster. 

«Dear husband!” she said ina steady and cheer- 
ful voice, ‘“‘you have forgotten that line so true 
and so comforting. 

“Despair is never quite despair’-— 
‘sI see no cause for such painful feelings. Pinch- 
ing want is not upon us yet, and I am sure the 
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time will never come when our children shall ask 
food at our hands in vain. We have still about 
fifty dollars laid by ; and [ can now earn from two 
to three dollars every week. Yesterday a lady 
brought me some shirts to make, and says that 
she shall often give me work if I please her. I 
have not much fear about that, for 1 have always 
made yours, and I believe quite neatly., Somme 
light employment, afew hours in the day, will 
probably offer, for you, that will bring in a trifle. 
Times, I have often heard you say, are much bet- 
ter of late, and business brisk. So cheer up !— 
There is an Eye that slumbereth not, ever watch- 
ing overus. Trial, which is always for our good, 
will never reach beyond the point of endurance.” 

“The burden is all upon you, Constance.— 
heaven grant that you may have strength to bear 
at!” 

“I fear not for the strength. That will come in 
due time. Now we have food and raiment, and 
therewith let us be content. If God so clothe the 
grass of the field, which to-day is, and to-morrow 
is cast into the oven, will he not clothe us? He 
that feedeth the young ravens when they cry, will 
not turn away from us. Are we not of more value 
than many sparrows?” 

*‘Bless you! bless you! Constance.” 

“Do not, then, dear husband! cast away your 
confidence. If the burden is to be all upon me, it 
will be lightened by your cheerful countenance 
and encouraging words. I shall need them both, 
doubtless ; then do not withhold them.” 

Her voice lost its steadiness, trembled a moment, 


and then she hid her face, in silence and in tears, | 


upon his bosom. 

As Kerner had foreseen, the strength for further 
labor was gone forever. He lingered about fora 
few weeks, and then took his bed. And now came 
the time for the full trial of Mrs. Kerner’s spiritual 
faith and bodily strength. Notwithstanding all her 
close application at the needle, the sum that had 
been saved from former earnings, slowly but stea- 
dily diminished. Daity she increased her exer- 
tions, and encroached further upon the hours of 
rest; but still there was a steady withdrawal of 
the hoarded treasure. At first, her confidence in 
the Divine Providence was measurably shaken ; 
but soon the wavering needle of her faith turned 
steadily to its polar star. Her own health, never 
vigorous, began also to give way under the in- 
creased application which became necessary for 
the support of the beloved ones, now entirely de- 
pendent upon her labor for food and raiment. Her 
appetite, never very good, failed considerably, and 
consequently there was a withdrawal instead of 
an increase of strength. But none knew of her 
pain or weakness. Her pale face was ever a cheer- 
ful one, and her voice full of tenderness. 


When the next spring opened, Kerner was not 
only confined to the house, but unable to sit up 
except for a few hours at a time through the day. 
His wife’s health had suffered much, and all the 
hours she sat at her needle, were hours of painful 
endurance. But no one knew of the side that 





ached, or of the throbbing pain in her temples ; 
| nor did she ever whisper to her husband the si- 
lent distress of her heart, while she looked upon 
or thought of her neglected children. Spring 
passed away and summer came. But the milder 
airs had no kind effect upon the fast sinking form 
of her husband. He was rapidly going down to 
the grave, his last hours embittered by the sight of 
his wife and children suffering before him. 

During the month of August, Kerner declined 
so fast, and needed such constant attention, that 
Mrs. Kerner could find but little time to devote to 
her needle, the only support of them all. What 
she thus lost in the day time, she had to make up, 
as far as possible, by encroaching upon the night 
hours, and often the lamp by her side would grow 
dim before the light of day, while she still bent 
in weariness and pain, over the work that was to 
give bread to her children. 

Still with all her attention, she found that the 
bare necessaries of life were all that she could pro- 
cure; and often when she has felt a return of her 
lost appetite, would she deny its calls for fear the 
children’s portion would be small. 

For some months her work had been confined to 
one shop, the master of which was not always 
punctual in paying her the pittance she earned.— 
Instead of handing her, whenever she called, the 
trifle due her, he made her procure a little book in 
which he would enter the work, promising to pay 
when it would amount to a certain sum. In an- 
xious hope would Mrs. Kerner wait until her earn- 
ings rose to the required amount; but not always 
then could she get her due; there would too fre- 
quently be a part payment, or a request to call in 
a day or two. Added to the sad consciousness of 
the fact that her husband was rapidly hastening 
away, and to the daily fear of want, was this 
trouble also ; and no wonder that she began rapidly 
to sink under such an accumulation. 

One day towards the first of September, she 
found that both food and money were out. She was 
“just finishing a couple of vests for the clothing shop, 
and there were more than three dollars due to her. 
While turning over in her own mind the hope that 
Mr. would pay her the small sum due, when 
she carried in the work, and troubled the while 
with fears lest he should deny her, as he had often 
done before, her husband whose bright -eye had 
been upon her for some time, and whose counten- 
ance, unseen by her had expressed an earnest, yet 
hesitating desire to ask for something, said— 
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«* Constance, I don’t know whether you are able 
to get it, but if yon can, I should like, above all 
things, to havea little wine. I would not ask to have 
it, but the desire for it has been on me for days; 
and [ often lay awake most of the night thinking 
how delightful a little wine would taste. It seems 
to me that it would do me a great deal of good.” 

Constance was by his side in a moment. 

«““Why then, dear husband ! did you not say so 
before. TI am just finishing a couple of vests, and 
will run home with them in half an hour, and get 
what money is due me. Then you shall have some 
wine. Iam sure it will help you. Why did I 
not think of this for you long ago?” 

Resuming her needle, she plied it with double 
swiftness, her heart trembling lest when she asked 
for her money at the shop, it should be refused her. 
At last the work was done and she carried it in. 
It was entered in the book and handed back to her. 
She hesitated a moment, then turned to go out, 
but she could not go home without some money. 
Hesitatingly she asked to have her due, but it 
was refused on some excuse of having a large pay- 
ment to make onthat very day. Again she turned 


to go, but again turned to ask for only a part of 


what was her own. One dollar was thrown her 
with an unkind remark. The first she seized up- 
on with avidity, the last passed her ear unheeded. 

How swiftly did she burry home with her little 
treasure! more precious than a hundred times the 
sum had ever been before. It was to meet the first 
expressed wantof her husband, to gratify which she 
would herself have abstained days from food. 

The wine, which cost her half the amount she 
had received, was soon obtained, with some bread, 
and a small portion of meat, with the remaining 
half dollar. It proved very grateful and refreshing 
to Kerner, who soon after he had drank a small 
portion, fell into a gentle sleep. 

The food which Mrs. Kerner had bought would 
last them probably about two days—not longer. 
Two months’ rent would be due in a week, 
amounting to eight dollars. Their landlord had 
threatened to take some of their things to satisfy 


the last month’s rent, and she had little nope of 


his being put off longer than the expiration of the 
two months. There were still two and a half dol- 
lars due her by the keeper of the clothing store, 
which she knew it would be almost as hard to get 
as to earn. 

Not disposed, however, to sit down and brood 
over her difficulties, which only made them worse, 
she went to work in the best spirit possible to 
overcome them. She obtained mcre work, and 
bent herself again over her daily employment. 

She was sitting with an aching head and troub- 
led heart over her work on the next morning, 
having only sought a brief repose through the 





night, when a smart tap at the door roused her 
from her abstraction of mind. She answered the 
knock, and found a servant with a large basket: 

*-Does Mrs. Kerner live here, ma’am?” he asked. 

* That is my name.” 

‘*Then I am directed to leave this basket”~and 
the man deposited his burden on the floor, and was 
gone before another word could be spokén. 

Mrs. Kerner stood for a moment in mute sur- 
prise,and then removed the covering of the basket. 
It contained tea, coffee, sugar, rice, meat, wine, 
and various other articles of food, and also a letter 
directed to “Constance Kerner.”’ She broke the 
seal with an anxious and trembling heart:—lIt 
contained a fifty dollar note, and these brief words : 

‘Put by your work—you are cared for—there 
is help coming, and now very nigh—be of good 
cheer.”” 

The coarse garment she still held in her hand 

fell to the floor. Her fingers released themselves 
from it by an instinctive effort which she could 
not control. Her head reeled fora moment, and 
she sunk into a chair, overcome by a tumult of 
contending feelings. From this she was aroused 
by the voice of her husband, who anxiously en- 
quired the contents of the letter. He read it, and 
saw the enclosure, and the supply of food in the 
basket, and then clasped his hands and looked up 
with mute thankfulness to heaven. It was the 
first acknowledgment of gratitude to the Giver of 
all good, that had ever gone up warin from his 
heart. 
- Mrs. Kerner obeyed, with a confidence for which 
she could not account, the injunction of her stran- 
ger-friend ; and almost hourly for the first day re- 
ferred to the characters of the letter, which seemed 
familiar to her eye. ‘That she had seen the writ- 
ing before, she was certain; but where, or when, 
she could not tell. In giving up the intense ex- 
citement, which had been occasioned by anxiety 
and labor for the maintenance of her family, she 
found, that she gave up nearly all that sustained 
her. The day before she could support five per- 
sons with the Jabor of her own hands; now she 
was a weak woman, in ill health, and searcely 
able to drag her feeble body through the duties of 
her family. 

Relieved from daily care and toil, she had more 
time to give to her sick husband. She found him 
nearer the grave than she had supposed. And 
now came the painful considerations of a separa- 
tion in this life, from one who had been more than 
life to her for many, many years. 

Ten days more passed away, and Kerner had 
come down to the very brink of the dark river of 
death. 

It was night. The two younger children were 
asleep, and the oldest boy, just in his tenth year, 
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with his nathan, aon nani over - the = Ned, 
upon which lay, gasping for breath, the dying 
husband and father. The widow, who cannot for- 
get the dear image of her departed one; the or- 
phan, who remembers the dying agony of a fond 
father, can realize in a great degree, the sorrows 
which pressed upon the hearts of these lone watch- 
ers by the bed of death. One giving up the be- 
loved of many years, who had become a thousand 
times dearer since he had been dependent upon 
her alone for support—the other, scarce old enough 
to realize the full extent of the bereavment, yet 
so early schooled in misery as to understand much 
of the sad reality. 

The last hours of Kerner’s life were hours of 
distinct consciousness. And the distressing anxi- 
ety which he felt for the wife he was about to 
leave, and the children who would be fatherless, 
drowned all thoughts of the uncertainty that hung 
over his future existence. He had loved them all 
with a pure and strong affection, which had grown 
more and more intense and yearning, as his power 
of supporting them had gradually given way be- 
fore the encroachments of the insiduous disease, 
that was now disrobing his spiritual of its natural 
covering. 


«“Constance,”’ he whispered, in a low difficult ; 


whisper, while his bright eyes were fixed upon 
her face—‘*Constance, what will you do when I 
am gone? I am but a burden on you now, but my 
presence I feel is something.” 

His stricken-hearted wife could make no an- 
swer; but the tears rolled over her face in great 
drops, and fell fast upon the pillow of her dying 
husband. 

“TI cannot say, ‘do not weep,’” continued Ker- 
ner, *O that I could give a word of comfort! but 
your cup is full, running over, and I cannot dash 
it from your lips:—Dear Constance ! you have 
been to me a wife and a mother.—Let me feel 
your warm cheek once more to mine, for it is 
cold, very cold. Hark! did you not hear voices ?” 
And he strained hiseyes towards the door, half 
lifting himself up. 

For a few moments he looked eagerly for some 
one to enter, and then fell back upon the bed with 
a heavy sigh, murmuring to himself in a low dis- 
appointed tone— 

“I thought they were coming.” ° 

«Who, love?” asked Mrs. Kerner, eagerly. But 
her husband did not seem to hear her question ; 
but lay gasping for breath, the muscles of his neck 
and face distorted, and giving to his countenance 
the ghastly expression of death. 

“Who, love?—who were coming?” eagerly 
asked Mrs. Kerner again, her own heart trembling 
with a recurrence of the vague hopes the myste- 
rious letter and timely supply had inspired her with. 
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Hopes that had never been hinted to her husband. 
But it seemed that he had given the incident his 
own interpretation, and had been ever since wait- 
ing and longing for the promised succor to arrive 
that he might die in peace. 

But he heeded not her question. For some time 
mother and son again stood over him, in troubled 
silence. Perhaps half an hour had passed since 
he had spoken, when a slight bustle was heard, 
on the steps below, and then feet were heard 
quickly ascending, and hastening along the pas- 
sage towards their chamber door. 

“They come! They come!” half shrieked the 
dying man, springing up in the bed, and bending 
over towards the door, which was hastily flung 
open. His eyes glared upon the two persons, a 
man and woman, both well advanced in life, as 
they entered.—T hat one anxious gaze was enough. 
Looking up into the face of Constance, against 
whose breast he was now reclining, his counte- 
nance changed into an expression of intense de- 
light, and whispering— 

“They have come, Constance! they have come. 
Think of me as at rest and_happy. I die in peace!” 

His eye-lids closed naturally—there was no 
longer any convulsive play of the muscles, and as 
an infant sinking into slumber, so quietly did The- 
odore Kerner sleep the sleep of death. 


One month from that night of sorrow, the dark- 
est one in the many gloomy seasons of Mrs. Ker- 
ner’s life, might have been seen this child of many 
afflictions, with ker three little ones, at home in 
one of the most pleasant houses in the vicinity of 
New-York. There was something sad and subdued 
in the expression of her pale face, but it was from 
the recollection of the past. Her mother, who 
ten years before had cast her offas unworthy, now 
gazed upon her with a look of the intensest affec- 
tion, and the father, who had sworn never to call 
her his child, sat holding her thin white hand in 
his, and listening to her first recital of all she had 
passed through since she left the home of her 
childhood, while the tears fell from his eyes in 
large drops, upon the hand he held. 





Thou say’st love, that in features 
Our boy is like his pa—- 

I wish he may in gentleness 
Resemble his mama. 


For, when aroused my spirit 
By passions sweeping o’er it; 

*Tis like the rapid desert blast, 
Destroying all before it. 


But thine is like a zephyr, 
Amid the vernal bowers ; 

That seems to move so slow for fear 
Of injuring the flowers. 
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THE MAID OF THE MOUNTAIN. 


BY MRS. LYDIA JANE PIERSON. 


ORIGINAL: 


‘Come, Nelson, lay aside your pencil, and let 
us go and have a ramble amongst those pictu- 
resque heights. I know that you can sketch them 
more correctly, after having traversed ravine and 
valley, climbed the steep, and rested on the sum- 
mit. How can you be content to sit looking out 
upon such a magnificent prospect, and committing 
its outline to paper, when you might be ranging 
freely amidst its richest treasures of grandeur, 
and beauty. Come! It is a glorious morning; 
let’s be out on the mountain.” 

“I do not feel altogether in good trim for climb- 
ing_rocks and fording brooks, to-day. Neither is 
my head quite clear enough to make good pro- 
gress in drawing. I believe I must have taken 
cold the other day when we got so wet in the 
thunder shower. “I think I bad best remain im- 
mured for a day or two longer.” 

“You are a strange fellow, I declare. <A cold! 
Why who but a hysteric girl would confine her- 
self for a slight cold? Come, rouse yourself; 
take your gun, and come along. A real fatiguing 
scramble amongst the hills, is the very best medi- 
cine for a disease like yours.” 

«Well, as you insist upon it, I will accompany 
you; but I had certainly rather remain here.” 

“Thank you, Nelson; you are certainly an 
obliging fellow, and I shall owe you much plea- 
sure to-day.” 

This brief dialogue, with its result, presents a 
fair specimen of the dispositions of the two young 
gentlemen in question. Alford Glenn, the first 
speaker, was restless, ambitious and daring; and 
so selfish withal as even to require from friend- 
ship the sacrifice of individual ease, inclination, 
and even comfort, to the gratification of his own 
wildest whim; and when he knew that this was 
reluctantly yielded, he would fancy himself in- 
jared if the party was apparently dissatisfied or 
pensive. George Nelson, on the contrary, was a 
generous, spirited, obliging man; prudent, and 
somewhat timid; yet ever ready to yield his own 
will, and even his personal comfort, to the grati- 
fication of others. This dissimilarity of tempera- 
ment constituted the perfect agreement, which 
made them inseparable friends. 

They were graduates of Dartmouth college, 
New Hampshire, and were spending a vacation in 
Vermont, amongst the Green Mountains, com- 
paring them in their grandeur, geology, and bo- 
tanical productions, with the White Moutitains of 
their native state. They had chosen an unfre- 
quented part of the country; and located them- 
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selves at a pleasant, though lone cottage, on a 
fertile plain, about half way up the mountain. 
The prospect here was beautiful on all sides. 
The cottage was situated on the crest of a lofty 
ridge, broken by deep dark ravines into verdant 
swells, and craggy heights; where the steep eter- 
nal rock was crowned with evergreen pines, 
whose branches literally reached to heaven. Far 
away to the westward the eye might trace the 
clear stream, sweeping through the variegated 
scenery toward the far Champlain; while north 
and southward swelled alike the mighty chain of 
mountain. 

Nelson, who was a complete master of the art 
of drawing, delighted much in delineating on 
paper all that was grand or beautiful. Glenn on 
the other hand, preferred manly exercise, and 
daring exploration of the wildest scenes. They 
now went forth together, properly equipped, and 
armed each with a light fowling piece. Glean 
was anxious to surmount the difficulties of as- 
cending a high craggy summit, which even at 
noon cast its dark shadow upon the place of their 
sojourn. As its summit was bare of trees, he 
imagined that the prospect from thence must be 
extensive and magnificent. Thither they now 
bent their way; but the intervening difficulties, 
and curiosities, so occupied them, that it was 
noon ere they arrived at the foot of the stern, 
precipitous ascent. Here they sat down to rest 
awhile, and to make their dinner of the cold fowl, 
bread, and cider, which they had brought with 
them. 

‘Hark! was not that thunder?” said Nelson, 
as a low moaning sound seemed to jar the rock 
on which they were seated. 

“Oh, you are apprehensive of another drench- 
ing,” gaily answered Glenn. ‘I heard nothing 
like thunder; neither is there cloud or speck 
visible on the bright sky.” 

The heaven was indeed unclouded, as far as the 
eye could see; but there was in the noon-day 
stillness, a languor, a silence of all nature, which 
frequently betokens an approaching uproar of the 
elements. Having finished their repast, they arose 
and recommenced their toilsome journey. They 
had climbed about an hour, and had nearly half 
won the height. 

“This,” said Nelson, ‘‘is dear bought pleasure.” 

“All the better,” replied Glenn. 
pleasure bought with pain.’ ” 

At that moment a most terrific burst of thun- 
der broke upon their ears, and a wild rush of 
wind filled the air with dust and rubbish, and 
almost swept them from their resting place. 

‘Heavens! but that was thunder !”’ cried Glenn, 
as the echoes and the whirlwind passed off 
amongst the northern heights. ‘The cloud must 
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be south of this pinnacle. What shall we do? 
attempt a descent, or seek a shelter?” 

“We cannot now descend,” returned Nelson, 
calmly, ‘‘for the tempest must be near. We 
must endeavor to find a refuge from its fury, for I 
fancy it will prove terrible.” 

A second thunder crash confirmed his opinion, 
and as they sought some cave or sheltered ravine, 
peal succeeded peal, and the wind swept by in 
fitful violence; the black clouds began to curl 
round the crest of the mountain; and the sun 
being soon shrouded, the lightnings shone in vivid 
majesty, as they sported along the darkened ether. 

“We may as well resign ourselves at once,” 
said Glenn, in a voice of deep horror, ‘‘for I see 
no hope of escape from this terrible storm.” 

«He who guides the tempest can surely shield 
us from its fury,”’ answered Nelson, calmly ; “look, 
here is a shelter!” 

As he spoke, he directed Glenn’s attention to a 
horizontal ledge, jutting far out above and over a 
shelf on the precipitous height; which declining 
toward the mountain, had gathered and retained 
the dust, and become covered with dwarf shrubs, 
moss, and wild brake. 

Above, the mountain seemed a pile of broken 
crags heaped carelessly togethers; and below, it 
seemed a single precipice of two or three hun- 
dred feet, down tothe tops of the dark waving 
forest. On to this shelf they crept, and selecting 
the situation most sheltered from the wind, sat 
down to await the event of the tempest. Soon it 
burst in one deafening, commingled roar of thun- 
der, wind, and rain; the eternal mountain trem- 
bled to the base; and the red electric fluid broke 
in broad sheets, or quivered in dazzling darts, 
literally hissing amongst the watery clouds. Pale, 
trembling, and feeling deeply their own nothing- 
ness, the two students sat thus as it were midway 
between heaven and earth; in the bosom of the 
storm. Suddenly a crash as if the whole universe 
were falling to ruin, aroused their half benumbed 
senses, and the huge masses from the mountain 
above, came rushing and leaping down past their 
hiding place upon the forest beneath. The scene 
was most terrific, and amid the uproar, a craggy 
fragment was impelled on to their sanctuary, 
which struck so violently upon the legs of Glenn, 
that it bruised them both dreadfully, and fractured 
the bone of one badly. He now lay writhing and 
groaning until the tempest had spent itself, and 
the sun broke forth in the western sky, gilding 
all the dripping landseape as if with liquid gold, 
bedropped with every splendid gem, of every 
rich and glittering hue. But all this beauty was 
utterly lost upon the perplexed and suffering 
students. The sun was low, it was impossible 
for Glenn to descend the mountain in his maimed 





state; and to remain there without fire, seemed 
to be to devote themselves to death; as the wind 
still blew keen and piercing, and the atmosphere 
was damp and heavy. 

At length it was settled that Nelson should go 
in quest of assistance. ‘‘But let nothing detain 
you long from me,” urged Glenn, who, like all 
daring spirits, grew faint under the pressure of 
pain and real danger. Nelson left him, but with 
small hopes of finding the necessary aid; as the 
nearest honse which he had seen in the morning 
must have been at least two miles from the foot of 
the steep pinnacle, midway up which the sufferer 
lay. 

Imagining, however, that the south side of the 
hill might be less difficult of descent, than the 
dangerous cliffs by which they ascended, he kept 
along the mountain side, over slippery ledges, and 
through swollen and dashing cataracts, until he 
suddenly found himself on a steep sonthern de- 
clivity, covered with whortleberry bushes, green 
fern, and laurel; with here and there a tall and 
almost naked pine, or chestnut tree. Pausing, and 
looking anxiously on all sides, he saw with inex- 
pressible satisfaction, traces of cultivation, and a 
smoke curling up as from a chimney, about half 
a mile to the left. Using the utmost expedition, 
he soon reached a cultivated spot, rich with green 
harvests, grass, and luxuriant oreharding, sur- 
rounding a neat and large white cottage, which 
rose amid a wilderness of sweet and blossomed 
shrubbery. Nelson, notwithstanding his haste, 
was struck with the elegance and beauty of the 
place; and observing a youth reading beneath a 
vine-clustered porch, he made known his errand 
without delay. The lad stepped into the house, 
and quickly re-appeared furnished with cap and 
boots. Then hastening to a stable he led from 
thence a sleek pony, which he bade Nelson mount 
and lead onward. They soon arrived at the bro- 
ken side of the mountain, when by the aid of the 
mountaineer’s knowledge of the paths, they were 
enabled to conduct the horse within quite a short 
distance of poor Glenn’s uneasy abiding place. 

The sufferer sat in deep despondency, for the 
sun was now set, and his pain, increased by cold 
and exhaustion, had become intense. As soon, 
however, as his eye caught the advancing figures, 
he raised a loud glad shout. But his joy like 
most of his impulsive demonstrations, was at this 
time premature. 

Nelson and his friendly companion, found great 
difficulty in removing him from his rocky eyry, as 
he was so sore that he could hardly bear to be 
carried; and so benumbed that he could not help 
himself at all. However, after much fatigue on 
their part, and suffering and lamentation on his, 
they arrived at the place where stood the patient 
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pony. But here was a new difficulty. Glenn 
insisted that he could not sit on a horse without 
support ; and it was evident that the beast could 
not traverse the loose rocks, slippery steeps, and 
rough ravines, burdened with two. After much 
altercation, for Glenn was obstinate as usual, they 
got him seated, with his fractured limb in the best 
possible position, and proceeded onward. It was 
however, ten o’clock at night before they arrived 
at the hospitable cottage; and Glenn was so much 
exhausted that they were forced to get him into 
bed with all possible expedition ; and although an 
excellent supper awaited them, he would take 
nothing, and was soon in a violent fever. The 
mistress of the house, who was a widow, exerted 
all her skill in preparing beverages of herbs, and 
towards morning, when his excitement had worn 
off, he fell asleep, and continued in a quiet slum- 
ber until late in the morning. He awoke, how- 
ever, utterly unable to rise, and as there seemed 
little probability of his being able to be removed 
speedily, it was settled that Nelson should return 
to their former host, inform him what had befallen 
them, and remove their clothing, books, &c. to 
Mrs. Delancy’s. 

Pain and confinement were two most horrific 
monsters in Glenn’s estimation; and being left 
alone during Nelson’s absence, excepting an occa- 
sional visit of inquiry from his good landlady, his 
situation before evening became intolerable to 
him. Unable even to turn himself in bed, he lay 
in a state of mind little to be envied, ready to 
curse his fortune and himself, when a voice, low 
and sweet as the evening breeze in a bower of 
roses, came upon his ear. He listened; he could 
not tell whence it proceeded; it seemed blended 


with the breeze that agitated the curtains in his | 


open windows. The air was simple and touch- 
ing, and although at another time it might have 
passed with its burthen unheeded, now it enchant- 
ed his very spirit. The words of the song were 
these : 


Ive heard of a holy tie that binds 

The sympathies of kindred minds ; 

A tender tie refin’d and pure, 

That will through every change endure ; 
A balm that heals the wounds of fate, 
That glads the wrung, and desolate ; 
That steals the sting from care, and wo, 
And makes a little heaven below ; 

Oh Friendship ! I have heard thy name, 
And long to prove thy deathless flame. 
I’ve heard of ties that are more dear, 
The buds of Eden blossom here ; 

Whose breath is bliss diffusing balm, 
Whose very name is mystic charm ; 
Whose touch thrills through the throbbing breast, 
Like rapture in the land of rest ; 


Which on the brow is a crown of joy, 

No time can wither, no grief destroy : 

I have heard the name, and power of love, 
And would its strength and its sweetness prove. 


The song was ended, and Glenn’s fancy had 
| now its full employment. He forgot his pain, his 
| weariness, and all his discontent; he could only 
| wonder who and what the sweet songstress could 
be. He had neither seen or heard any female 
about the house excepting the widow. It could 
not be possible that she at the age of fifty, should 
breathe such a fresh, warm, silvery strain! Who 
then could it be? Might there be some country 
lass employed in the garden, who thus poured 
forth her maiden longing? He could not admit 
this. The singer must be a nymph of refinement 
and sensibility ; and certainly she was a beauty; 
but of what peculiar cast? Was she short, or tall ? 
fair, or otherwise? Was her hair smooth and 
black? or light and curling? Were her eyes blue, 
black, or hazel? Oh, that Nelson would return, 
that the mystery by his agency might be solved. 
And here awoke a wild feeling of jealousy. Nel- 
son might see her, love her, and win her, while he 
lay helpless on his bed. Little did he know of 
the heart of a young romantic girl, or he would 
have been satisfied that the one circumstance of 
his being an invalid would outweigh a whole cata- 
logue of virtues and beauties. 

But neither fortune, time or chance, seemed at 
all to favor him. His uncertainty remained, and 
the closing in of the day came on tardily, and 
Nelson came with it. To his inquiries after his 
companion’s rest, Glenn answered by detailing 
the wonders of the invisible songstress. He lis- 
tened with marks of profound wonder, and then 
fell into an immoderate fit of langhter. Glenn 
was surprised and displeased ; and demanded the 
cause of such merriment once and again, before 
his convulsed friend could answer. At length he 
roared out, ““By Jove, Glenn, E have solved your 
mystery! She is a buxom young wench! I saw 
her pulling weeds in the garden when I left.” 
And again he fell to laughing, while Glenn, half 
convinced that his conclusion was just, was so 
vexed at himself, and the mirth of his friend, that 
he swore like an Algerine pirate, and undoubtedly 
felt full as savage. 

At length Nelson continued, “I do verily be- 
lieve that the planet Venus rules your destiny at 
this present time, with her amorous and unlucky 
influence. I had no sooner made our disasters 
known at onr former host’s, than lo! his daugh- 
ter Nabby fell to sobbing in a most outrageous 
manner; and when I mentioned the necessity of 
removing our chattels to our present location, she 
opposed it violently ; offering to accompany the 
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wagon herself, and assist in conveying you home; 
and when at length she found me determined, she 
fell to railing against fate, susceptibility and in- 
gratitude; and finally ended in a hysteric fainting 
fit. I thought that this was tragedy sufficient for 
one day, and intended to have endeavored to 
move your sympathy for the poor Monimia, when 
Jo! I find yon in real Quixotic style dwelling upon 
the divinity of an unknown dulcinea.” 

It must be acknowledged, however, that Nelson 
felt no common curiosity as to the author of strains 
which could so captivate Glenn; who was by no 
means a devotee to music. However, the night 
passed away, and several days and nights succeed- 
ed, and still threw no light upon the subject. Mrs. 

fancy and her black girl continued about the 
house and premises, but neither of them ever at- 
tempted to sing. It must therefore have been some 
visitor, or casual passer by, whose melody had 
such enchanting power. At length Glenn was able 
to sit up, and was seated by the window engaged 
with a book, while Nelson’s drawing materials 
occupied the table at which he sat musing over his 
sketches. It had been a very warm noon-tide, but 
a sweet breeze was now at play with the honey- 


suckles in the windows; and the roses without | 


lent their perfume to its fluttering pinions. At 
length there came mingling with the zephyr, a 
soft sound as of distant melody. Glenn motioned 
with his hand, but Nelson’s attention was already 
rivetted. The first low tone had taken hold of his 
inmost sympathies. The music seemed to come 
nearer, and now it spoke in song, 


Oh earth has roses! but wo to me, 
The thorns alone are mine ; 

And life has streams that are running free, 
While here with thirst I pine. 

The winds bring balm from the open flowers, 
But my brow is throbbing still ; 

The sweet birds sing in the sunny bowers, 
While my heart is lone and chill. 


Oh ! why is earth so fair and bright, 
So full of joy and love ? 

While the spirit bowed by an early blight, 
Can nought of its treasures prove ! 

Oh why does the voice of gladness rise, 
To mock the aching ears ? 

Or sunlight and beauty smile on eyes 
That ever are dim with tears. 


I know there’s a world more bright than this, 
Where joys immortal bloom ; 

But ah the gate to that land of bliss, 
Is the cold, and fearful tomb. 

And who in young life’s sunny hours, 
While earth is glad and gay ; 

From the hymning streams, and balmy bowers 
Wonld pass to death away? 








‘Inimitable !”’ sighed Nelson, as the music died 
away. He had approached the window, but he 
saw no one, and not daring to protrude his head, 
lest the singer should see him and cease singing. 
‘Have a care that you do not let your fancy bow to 
my wench,” cried Glenn. “She is certainly an in- 
mate of this house,” pursued Nelson, “and I must 
know who, and what she is.” He proceeded to the 
kitchen; Mrs. Delancy stood weeping by a win- 
dow; but as soon as she was sensible of his ap- 
proach, she hastily brushed away her tears, assu- 
med a smile, and inquired his pleasure. ‘I came 
merely to ask you to inform me, if you can, from 
whence and whom, came those delightful strains 
of music, which have just now ceased.” The poor 
woman covered her face, and sunk upon a chair. 
“Forgive if 1 have suffered my idle curiosity to 
distress you,”’ said Nelson, with a disappointed air. 

“You are very excusable,” returned Mrs. De- 
lancy ; ‘neither is it your question that afflicts 
me. Any reference to my sweet sufferer is ever 
painful to me, and I never speak of her when I 
can avoidit. Yet now I will tell you all about 
her. It would be superfluous for me to tell you 
that I loved my departed husband. Any widow 
might say the same. Yet when he had dared to 
oppose tyranny, and was prosciibed and branded 
‘in his native land, I forsook all; wealth, titles, 
parents and friends, to fly with him, and share his 
exile. We lived here on this lone mountain, and 
you may judge of the privations, and toils of the 
first few years ; yet never, never once, did I look 
back regretfully on aught which I had left for his 
sake. ‘Three years ago, God took himaway. It 
was God, or I could not have borne it! He went 
to happiness, or my heart would have broken. 

‘‘We never had but the two children. The Jad 
whom you see daily, and Louisa, whose voice you 
have just heard. She is her father’s image; she 
was ever his idol. She is therefore all the dearer 
to me. Her father’s spirit too is within her. Such 
stores of literature and general knowledge as her 
mind has acquired, are not commonly found amongst 
women. And then her sweet temper, and ready 
hand were ever near to aid and comfort me. Last 
summer, when the berries were ripe on the moun- 
tain, we were out in such a tempest as drove you 
hither, and Louisa has ever since been a storm- 
crushed flower.—She has been confined to her 
chamber about three weeks, and although she 
never complains, except in such little songs as you 
have just heard,; yet it is easy to understand that 
her hopes of life are broken. I cannot bear the 
thought, and yet I know that she too will soon 
leave me.” 

*‘Has she medical attendance?” asked Nelson. 

“There is no physician in this vicinity,” replied 
Mrs, Delancy. “IJ sent her from home last fall, 
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but the doctor who attended her gave her up, and bare as Nelson supported her sedan form trons 


she came home much worse than when she went. 
Since then she refuses to go from home, 
she is better here without medicine, than else- 
where with.” 


‘‘My invalid friend is a medical student,” said | 


Nelson, ‘‘perhaps if he could see her, he might 
do something for her.” 

“I have but little hope of any relief for her,” 
answered her weeping mother. “Yet I embrace 


your offer gladly ; and will speak of it to her. As | 


yet I have not disturbed ber by mentioning your | 
being in the house. If she is willing to be-| 
come Mr. Glenn’s petons, I will to-morrow assist | 
her to your rooi.” 

Nelson returned to his anxious friend, and re- 
peated all that Mrs. Delancy had told him. Poor | 
Glenn passed the night in a fever of anxiety, cu- 
riosity, and fear. The morning arrived ; and at 
breakfast Mrs. Delancy informed her guests that | 
Louisa said she “would willingly follow the doc- 
tor’s prescriptions ; she hoped also to find amuse- | 
ment in the society of her mother’s guests. The | 
students were delighted with the message ; and 
Nelson told Glenn that he expected to see him 
make himself peculiarly ridiculous, from his efforts 
to be all that is amiable. «*But now,’’ he continued, 
‘I will relieve your anxiety by giving you a sketch 
of her person. You will see a little emaciated, 
sallow creature, with a long skinny neck, sup- 
porting a knob, faced with a square chin, broad 
mouth, turned up nose, butternut colored eyes, 
and narrow forehead, adorned with fancifully drest 
hair, of a dirty auburn color. Then her manners— 
your country paragons have invariably one code ; 
insufferable conceit and arrogance ; with an af- 
fected contempt of all the customs of gentility.” 

His harangue was interrupted by the entrance 
of a black girl with an easy chair; followed by 
Mrs. Delancy, leading the invalid object of such 
intense curiosity. The unconscious girl smiled 
with an expression of real pleasure ; and made her 
compliments, and welcomes, with the easiest grace 
imaginable. Nelson was no less awkward and as- 
tonished than Glenn; and when she was seated 
familiarly in their presence, she might have ima- 
gined from their ardent scrutiny, that they thought 
her some strange animal. 

She was of the medium stature, something over 
five feet; of exquisite proportions, and symme- 
try. Her face a fine oval, with faultless features ; 
and the beautiful and somewhat unnatural white 
and pink of her complexion, was in perfect har- 
mony with the clear swimming blue of her indis- 
cribably intellectual eyes. Her manners were per- 
fectly free from embarrassment, and her conversa- 
tion, interesting and elegant. She remained with 
them about half an hour; and Glenn felt his heart 


saying | 


the room. 

“She isthe goddess of my idolatry! just the 

model of my fancy for perfection,” said Glenn 
| earnestly, as Nelson re-entered. 
‘‘She is indeed faultlessly beautiful,” replied 
| Nelson; and seated himself musingly by the table. 
i I shall be as jealous as a Spanish Turk, if you 
sit there with your head on your hand much long- 
er,” observed Glenn, with an attempt at gaiety. 

“Do not be uneasy,’ returned the other; ‘I was 
thinking of the great probability of her early death, 
and tlie agony of the maternal heart that lays such 
| a blooming rose inthe cold earth. Alas! that the 

loveliest are ever frailest !” 
| ‘“‘She shall not go yet,” cried Glenn, passionately, 
| ‘‘ifart and love can save her, she will recover.” 
| ‘Be not too sanguine in your hopes, my friend ; 
her beauty has already assumed the tints of the 
“celestial regions. Were it not meet that such per- 
fect beauty should be transplanted to bowers of 
| immortal bloom, rather than that it remain to 
wither, and grow weary here?” 

‘Your philosophy is all lost!” cried Glenn; “I 
will not let her go; I will study her symptoms, 
and write to professor Wilson; I will spare no 
pains! alas that my means are so small!” 

He did study the symptoms of her disease; and 
in so doing became more deeply impressed with 
the beauties of her sweet, uncomplaining dispo- 
sition, and the exalted worth of her well cultivated 
mind. ‘There was no affectation about her. She 
had no need of copying, or assuming. Gentility 
was in her nature, and goodness of heart made her 
truly polite, while conscious innocence, and a fund 
of general information, rendered her easy and un- 
embarrassed, at all times. He soon arrived at the 
conclusion that herdisorder was of a nervous cha- 
racter, and obtaining advice, and medicine, of his 
experienced friend, had the satisfaction of seeing 
her health rapidly returning. 

Nelson returned home; but the enamored Glenn 
could not tear himself from Mrs. Delancy’s. Most 
severely did he feel the narrowness of his income, 
because it obliged him to finish bis education, in 
order to be able to procure a livelihood. His fa- 
ther had died when he was almost an infant, and 
left a small amount invested for his maintenance 
and education. To his fatherless boyhood, it is 
probable that the unamiable traits of his character 
were principally owing ; as he was not corrected 
in his boyhood, and his mother marrying a second 
time, he gave full vent to all mischievous propen- 
sities, out of a kind of feeling of revenge, or rather 
enmity towards his mother and step-father. But 
now, as the time of commencement approached, 
he felt constrained to return to his studies. 

Before he took leave, however, he candidly ac- 
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knowledged to Mrs. Delancy, not only his love for 
Louisa, but the penury which rendered it impos- 
sible for him to marry, until he should be estab- 
lished as a practitioner in his art. The amiable 
lady told him, that her gratitude for his successful 
exertions in behalf of her child, merited even the 
bestowment of that child upon him; and she re- 
gretted for their sakes the scantiness of their for- 
tunes. Mr. Delancy had leit his little mountain 
estate to his son Lewis, conditioned with her main. 
tenance during life, and Louisa’s until she should 
marry; when she was to receive as her portion, 
in cows, sheep, household furniture, and other ar- 
ycies necessary for house-keeping, the amount of 
ive hundred dollars ; and this was all her expecta- 
tion. She however assured him of her cordial as- 
sent, whenever prudence should authorize their 
union. 

His parting with Louisa was painful in the ex- 
treme. The delicacy of her health made him dread 
a relapse; and the uncertainty of his prospects, 
rendering the time of his absence indefinite; he 
felt all the pangs of a first separation from a loved 
object in their full bitterness. Louisa sought to 
assure and encourage him, with the remark that 
her natural constitution was good, and that she 
had now every reason to hope that it would soon 
regain its native vigor. That success almost in- 
variably attended the efforts of genius, when di- 
rected by honor, and pursued with perseverance ; 
and that she would venture to predict many years 
of affluence, happiness, and blissful union. 

He took his leave, and after a pleasant journey, 
arrived once more at the classic halls of old Dart- 
mouth. He was received by Nelson with an affec- 
tionate welcome, and earnest inquiries after Mrs. 
Delancy’s family, especially the invalid, Louisa. 
It was with evident pleasure that he received the 
intelligence of her convalescence, and his friend’s 
success in winning her young and pure affections 
‘I trust you will be one of the happiest of men,’ 
he said; and Glenn started at the unusual pathos 
of the tone in which those few words were utter- 
ed. He now observef with deep concern that a 
great and visible alteration had taken place in the 


personal appearance of Nelson, during the brief 


period of their separation. He was pale and much 
emaciated. ‘For heaven’s sake, Nelson, what is 
the matter with you?” he asked anxiously. 

“I do not know,” replied the sufferer. “I have 
not been well since the day of your mountain ac- 
cident; and I apprehend, from the rapid increase 
of my disease, a speedy and fatal termination.” 

And truly his apprehensions seemed not un- 
founded, for in a short time he was forced to sus- 
pend his studies, and finally to return home. Glenn 
now was extremely lonesome, and but for the fre- 
quent and amusing letters of Louisa, his situation 





would have been to his impatient temperament al- 
most insupportable. Nelson had been at home about 
six weeks, when Glenn received a letter from, 
intreating him to make him a visit if it were pos- 
sible. He went. Nelson was apparently on the 
confines of eternity. He expressed himself ready, 
and perfectly willing to pass away; professing a 
strong and unwavering faith in God his Saviour. 
“I have sent for you,” he said, “in the hope of 
being able to accelerate the arrival of a blessed era 
to my dearest friend, and the loveliest of woman- 
kind. You know that my family is wealthy, and 
that I am master of aconsiderable fortune. This 
is at my own disposal; none of my relatives need 
it; I have willed it to you. When you shall have 
finished your education, mark me, not till then, 
marry Louisa; and you will be able to live hand- 
somely, with economy and a moderate practice. 
And never, I intreat you, suffer the petulance, or 
irritability, of your otherwise amiable disposition, 
to wound the spirit, or cloud for a moment the 
sunshine on the brow of your lovely wife ; for be 
well assured that if you mingle bitterness or poi- 
son in the sweet fountain of her love, you will be 
forced to drink its very dregs.” 

Glenn could make no reply to his dying benefac- 
tor, for his feelings were too great for utterance. He 
could only press the emaciated hands to his bosom, 
and weep. “I shall live in the generous memories of 
Glenn and his Louisa,” said Nelson; ‘‘and this 
is all the earthly immortality that I seek. Let me 
presume, however, to say to you,—Seek the favor 
of Jehovah !—A resignation to his will, and a firm 
reliance upon his mercy, are as necessary to our 
happiness, as the sun-shine, and rain, are to the 
verdure of the earth. Life is at best a boisterous 
voyage; and if our vessel be tight, and filled with 
treasure, to whom but to Him who rides upon the 
wings of the wind can we confidently commit our 
radder. 1am happy in my present condition, be- 
cause He has willed it; and Infinite Goodness can 
wrong no one ; neither can Infinite Wisdom err.” 

Glenn was deeply affected. He would gladly 
have remained with his suffering friend, until his 
release should come; but Nelson insisted: that he 
should return to his studies. ‘Here,’ he said, 
‘sare the documents which secure to you the legacy 
of friendship Amongst them you will find a trea- 
sure, which has been too highly prized by me, but 


rit is time that I should now forget it. I have torn 


all earth’s entwinings from my heart; but I make 
one request of you, which is, do not open this lit- 
tle cabinet until I am at rest.” Glenn promised, 
and took a painfully affectionate leave. 

His gratitude towards his generous companion 
was boundless; and although he felt intense cu- 
riosity to examine the contents of the little box, he 
resolved to adhere solemnly to his promise. He 
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would, however, communicate immediately to 
Louisa the circumstance which, although melan- 
choly in itself, had wrought such a happy change 
in their prospects. On his arrival at college, he 
found a letter, or rather a hasty note, from Louisa, 
saying, that they were all well, but that acircum- 
stance of great interest had transpired, which ren- 
dered it necessary for him to pay them a short visit. 
Again and again did he re-peruse that brief note. 
The irregularity of the characters, testified that it 
was written with a trembling hand; Louisa must 
be ill. What other circumstance could require 
his presence? Or it might be possible, that some 
wealthy suitor had presented himself, who was 
favored by her mother and brother, from feelings 
of regard for her! Atall events, he would see her 
withcut loss of time. He was almost angry that 
she should leave him in such uncertainty. Could 
she be false? 

He proceeded on his journey in a state of mind 
not to be envied by him who listens to the plead- 
ings which are to influence the verdict of life or 
death. His reception dispelled at once his jealousy, 


and his fears for Louisa’s health ; and Mrs. Delan- | 


cy soon explained to him wherefore they had wish- 
edtosee him. ‘I have received a letter from 
France,” she said, “from my only surviving sister ; 
brothers I never had. I wrote te her several times 
after I came here; but never received a letter from 
her till now. She tells me that God has stricken 
her once and again, unti! he has made her a widow, 
and the childless mourner of five sons, and 
three daughters. She inherits of course, besides 
her husband’s legacies, the whole of our titled 
father’s ampleestates. I was disinherited in conse- 
quence of my obnoxious marriage, and subsequent 
flight. 

“My sister imagines that the anger of heaven 
has thus pursued her on my account; yet she says 
the indignation of our father against me, and his 
hatred of my husband were so great, that he 
exacted of her an oath, that she should never 
remit one sous to me or mine, and never bequeath 
any property to me, or any descendant of mine 
who bore the name of Delancy. These oaths, 
however unjust and arbitrary, she considers sa- 
cred, and says that there is but one way to evade 
them. I informed her in one of my letters, that 
I had a daughter to whom I had given her name, 
which was also the name of our mother. This 
daughter she says, although a Delancy in blood, is 
not by name, and will, without doubt, acquire 
some other name in marriage ; yet not even to her 
can she remit any thing. She therefore entreats 
me, as I value her peace here, or the rest of her 
spirit hereafter, to send Louisa to her, in which 
case she will give her riches which she may con- 
vey where ever she pleases. 





“I have determined that she shall go,” pursued 
Mrs. Delancy, rising and taking Glenn by the 
hand. I know all the objections which your love 
might, nay surely will urge; and I have resolved 
to admit none of them. Mr. Duval, of Mont- 
pelier, is about going on a visit to his native 
France, accompanied by his two daughters; she 
can go in company with them, and will be home 
again by the time you have finished your educa- 
tion. You see I do not intend you shall quit 
college, for Louisa may not be successful in her 
tour, and you may yet be forced to live by your 
profession ” 

Glenn, who had sat during the Jatter part of 
this speech with lips compressed, and hands clasp- 
ed in agony, now spoke. ‘And is your resolu- 
tion fixed ?”* he asked, as she concluded. 

“I have told you that it is. You have only, 
therefore, to submit with as good a grace as you 
can assume.” 

He now told her of Nelson’s bequest; urging 
that he now had the means of establishing him- 
self in a genteel manner, that more was unneces- 
sary; especially when such evident danger at- 
tended the attempt to obtain it. Mrs. Delancy 
was silent. He next attempted to expostulate 
with Louisa. 

“I am by no means in favor of the expedition,” 
she replied. ‘But my mother’s early history 
carries with it evidence of her decision of charac- 
ter; and her lone situation, and habits of mana- 
ging her own concerns without control, have 
strengthened her confidence in her own judgment ; 
and it is utterly useless to oppose her in any thing. 
I also consider it worse than needless, for she 
always judges right. I have always obeyed im- 
plicitly, and have thus far been prosperous and 
happy.” 

“Then you will go?’ asked Glenn, in the ac- 
cents of despair. 

“Yes,” said the firm, yet gentle girl; “I feel it 
my duty; besides, it is for my interest. Such an 
opportunity of acquiring independence will never 
offer again, and I might sit in indigence, and 
regret my own folly and weakness, for many a 
long year.” 

Glenn was silenced, but not convinced. He 
was half angry, yet he now saw that Louisa not 
only possessed the utmost feminine gentleness, 
but a firmness and courage which many men 
might envy ; that she was formed not merely to 
excite love, but to command respect. He learned 
with something like chagrin, that woman was not 
merely a pretty toy, to be showed, petted, flatter- 
ed, and led about at pleasure; but a being of 
reason and intelligence, not only able to walk 
without leading strings, but qualified to examine 
the nature of the ground, and advise her compa- 
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nion as to where he should place his foot. And 
he felt as if this concession to the female charac- 
ter derogated from the dignity of the male. He 
became taciturn and moody, and it was not until 
the silent solitude of his sleeping room gave him 
leisure for reflection, that he was enabled to re- 
cover his equanimity, and feel and acknowledge 
the propriety of Mrs. Delancy’s and her daugter’s 
decision. He arose in the morning reconciled, 
and comparatively cheerful. And it was with 
pleasure that he became assured that Louisa’s 
heart bled at the thought of her long separa- 
tion from him. Her very smile, although it 
dwelt richly and lovingly upon him as ever, was 
tempered with a tender melancholy; and often 
did the light of affection in her soft clear eye, 
tremble through the glittering tear-drop. 

As the hour of separation approached, the more 
poignantly bitter became their conviction of its 
reality, until at length neither could speak of it 
with any thing like composure. And when at 
length the hour arrived in which the farewell 


remove her to a better world. Come with me 
now, Louisa! It is useless to indulge these fond 
regrets, and thus prolong the pangs of an inevita- 
ble separation. Farewell, my dear. young friend, 
endeavor to compose your mind, and let me hear 
from you frequently.” 

Glenn returned to Hanover, sad and dispirited. 
He felt more lonely and deserted than he had 
ever felt in his life-time. Soon after his return, he 
received a letter in a strange hand, saying that 
his friend Nelson was no more. This seemed to 
deepen the shadow on his sky, and leave him 
utterly bereft. He was, however, at liberty to 
open the casket, and although he felt as if the 
bequest had lost its value, still a curiosity to exa- 
mine the “treasure” which Nelson had so highly 
prized, prompted him to unlock it. He found the 
deeds all duly executed, making him master of 
property to the amount of fifteen thousand dol- 
Jars ; and in a case, carefully deposited at the bot- 
| tom of the box, lay Louisa’s miniature, accurately 
| and delicately painted, just as she sat in her easy 





must be said, as with spirit wrung with agonizing | chair, during their first interview. Glenn was at 
apprehensions, he held to his bosom the trembling, | first transported with love and rapture; but as he 
half fainting girl. ‘Oh, my love,”’ he murmured, | gazed fondly upon the beautiful miniature, the 
‘can any amount of wealth compensate for the | secrets of Nelson’s soul seemed to display them- 
bitterness of this hour?” | selves before him. He had loved Louisa, he had 
“Yes,” said Mrs. Delancy, who had entered fallen a sacrifice to that love; yet his last act was 
the room unobserved, “believe me, itcan! None one to confer upon her, and a favored rival, com- 
but lovers despise money, and they only until | petence and happiness. 
“Could I have acted thus?’ was the question 


an increasing needy family cry to them for the | 
necessaries which they cannot procure. I have | he asked himself; and covering his face with his 
known the bitterness of want; and it was hard- | handkerchief, he wept long, and prayed that he 
ship and privation, to which he was wholly un-| might become worthy of the magnanimity of 
accustomed, which planted the envenomed arrows such a friend. “Oh! how must that noble spirit 


of disease in the bosom in which I had laid up | have agonized before it was thus shaken from its 


my treasure. No person should.covet more than | hold of life! How deep, how strong must have 
a genteel independence; yet, when a hoard of | been the suffering, which could so soon wear out 
utterly useless wealth is proffered to us, we should | the springs of being! How bitter must have 


accept it thankfully, as a gift from heaven, and | been- the tears which he had shed over that en- 
expend all that we find unnecessary to ourselves, 


chanting picture, which yet with its original, he 
upon such of our fellow creatures as are needy |so generously resigned. Louisa must know all 
and worthy. Ill health and misfortune might | this,” he said, ‘and I must endeavor so to chasten 
strip you of your present dependence, and then | and regulate my spirit, that she may never have 
when pinched with hunger, spirit wrung with | cause to wish that Nelson was in my place.” 

degradation, and brain racked with thronging| Louisa, meantime, having completed her prepa- 
cares, you looked round on a suffering wife, | rations, proceeded accompanied by her brother, to 
and her famishing little ones, do you imagine that ; Montpelier. She was acquainted in Mr. Duval’s 
your pangs would be less intense than what you | family. It was with them she had boarded, when 
now experience? Especially, when added to all, | she left home to seek medical assistance; and it 
was the reproachful reflection that you might have | was the persecution she suffered from the violent 
been possessed of affluence? True, Louisa may | love of that gentleman’s nephew, who was at that 
be utterly unsuccessful, and I tremble when I | time an inmate of the house, which had forced 
think how many dangers lurk, either of which | her to leave it so precipitately. She was received 
might prevent our ever meeting again; but I in-| with a joyful welcome, especially by the young 


trust her to the immediate protection of Almighty 
God, who is able to return her in safety; or to 
coinfort her mourners, if it should please him to 


ladies, whose heads were full of the anticipated de- 
lights of merry France. They congratulated her 
on the re-establishment of her health, hoping she 
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would be a livelier companion now, than she had 
been in her invalid state. Mr. Duval, who was a 
Frenchman, rich, generous, and gallant, utterly 
refused to take charge of the money which Lewis 
proffered to defray her expenses, bidding him take 
it home, to keep himself and his mother merry, 
during her absence. 

Louisa, however, with her usual prudence, and 
love of independence, retained a part, as aresource 
against unpleasant casualties ; and her brother took 
his leave. The succeeding day the gay widower 
and his fair companions set out on their long 
journey. Louisa, although she endeavored as much 
as possible to conform to the brilliant mood of her 
glad-hearted friends, was yet altogether ina diffe- 
renttemperament. Herthoughts and feelings were 
all of a more serious cast; deeper, and more holy ; 
more susceptible of all the holy sympathies. Often 
when they laughed at a ludicrous object, she saw 
in it a subject of misfortune, a being to be pitied 
and relieved. She had been familiar with the rapid 
stream, the rough lofty mountain, and the dark 
forest; but when they arrived at Portsmouth, and 
her eye first dwelt upon the immensity of the rest- 
less ocean, her spirit seemed to drink in a new 


draught of sublimity and joy, in a fresh display of 


omnipotent glory. It was with shuddering awe 
that she embarked on board the vessel, which, 
strong built, and elegantly furnished as it was, 
seemed to her frail as human life upon the immen- 
sity of eternity. While her giddy companions 
amused themselves by examining the accommoda- 
tions of the ship, she was pouring out her soul to 
God, and committing herself in all humility to his 
almighty protection. 

A pleasant and prosperous voyage of a few weeks 
brought them in view of Brest, with its frowning 
ancient fortifications. Here they disembarked and 
proceeded immediately to Orleans, in which city 
lady Louisa De Aubigny resided. They found her 
a stately lady, proud, courtly, and self-conceited ; 
with nothing of the French characteristic about 
her. She received her niece with a haughty wel- 
come, and treated M. Duval and his daughters with 
a gracious courtesy, which seemed to say, you are 
perfectly welcome, although you are my inferiors. 
Duval laughed at the old lady’s aristocratic car- 
riage ; but the young ladies were anxious to es- 
cape from her hospitality. He, however, resolved 
not to leave Louisa until she should become ina 
measure domesticated. “You will have need of 
all your sweet philosophy and meekness, my dear 
Louisa,” said the elder Miss Duval; ‘I have often 
wished that you were less sedate and reflective ; 
but now I rejoice that you are not like me, for if 
you were, you would quarrel with that old bundle 
of aristocracy before one week was past.” 

«I expect to need all iny patience,” said Louisa ; 
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“but then, Clara, we must consider, that my aunt 
having been bred a gentlewoman, in a refined 
city, of what is acknowledged to be the most po- 
lite and refined nation on earth, should look with 
something like contempt on agirl like me. Bred, 
as I have been, in comparative poverty, in a wild 
mountainous region, of a country universally 
deemed throughout the old world, savage, utterly 
uncivilized.” 

“But can she not see that we are not quite 
savages ?”? demanded Clara. 

“Oh!” replied Louisa, “she knows that our pa- 
rents were educated in France, and ascribes what 
gentility we possess to our knowledge of the French 
language, and what we have acquired from their 
stock of imported gentility. and literary libraries.” 

«But I could never endure the air of contempt 
with which she treats every mention of our glori- 
ous America,” remarked Clara, energetically. 

«This is indeed chafing to our republican spirits,” 
said Louisa; ‘but it is only what I expected, and 
have schooled my spirit to bear.” 

“She will persecute you on account of your 
republican principles,” continued Clara. 

“Ah, there 1 expect the severest trial,” replied 
Louisa; ‘may God sustain and strengthen me, 
with the spirit of wisdom from on high.” 

“Well, I declare you are a wonderful girl, and 
[ can hardly bear to leave you here, where I am 
sure you will be any thing but easy and happy. 
Yet papa says he shall proceed to Paris next week.” 

“I shall part with you with deep regret,” said 
Louisa, with asigh, “but I must nerve myself, for 
it is inevitable.” 

Just then a messenger from Madame de Aubig- 
ny summoned Louisa to her dressing room. She 
found the old lady seated beside a large trunk, to 
which she immediately called Louisa’s attention. 

“T have just received the wardrobe which I or- 
dered for you on your arrival,” she remarked; “I 
could -not think of presenting you to my friends, 
and the society of this refined city, in your rustic 
American costume.” 

*You are very kind, dear lady Aubigny,” re- 
plied Louisa; “1 was aware that the rusticity of 
my dress, as well as my manner, were little suited 
to the polished society of France.” 

“Your candor and humility, niece Louisa, give 
me reason to hope much in your favor. Here are 
some ornaments, which I hope you will receive 
and wear, according to the custom of our country.” 

“I shall wear them with pleasure,” said Louisa. 

‘That’s a good girl!” cried the lady with delight, 
“I did not expect such obedience from a child of 
your perverse parents.” 

‘Spare me, lady,” said Lonisa, sadly. “My 
mother is very dear to me; and the memory of 
my father sacred.” 
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“Well, I will not ianett with your filial piety ; | : 
it is a recommendation to any young person, and 
augurs well. Such children will not fail to be 
grateful to real benefactors.” 

“I hope I shall never prove ungrateful for any 
well meant endeavor for my good, or improve- 
ment,”’ returned the gentle girl. Madame de Au- 
bigny kissed her graciously, and adorned her with 
jewels. 

Louisa wept when Mr. Duval and his daughters 
took leave. She now felt utterly desolate, and an- 
ticipated much persecution and humiliation, from 
her proud and hanghty relative. 

She was soon introduced to father Paul, her 
aunt’s confessor, and she was much agitated when 
Madame explained to him the situation of her 
niece’s benighted intellect; and mentioned her 
willingness to receive instruction ; after which she 
withdrew. 

Louisa had, during this»preface, ventured to pe- 
ruse the countenance of father Paul. He wasa 
handsome, cheerful looking man, apparently five 
and forty. There was about his whole counte- 
nance an expression of candor and benevolence, 
which wholly dispelled her awe of him, and seem- 
ed to appeal to her esteem and confidence. As 
soon therefore as they were alone, she told him her 
history in a few words; said she did not imagine 
that she should ever become perfectly reconciled 
to the customs and the people of France ; but that 
she would endeavor to gratify her aunt as far as 
she could, for she could not think of offending her, 
knowing that she sought her welfare. 

“Ycu shall make yourself easy, my dear young 
lady,” replied the priest; “your aunt is very zeal- 
ous in her devotion to her country; she is also 
very wealthy; I humor her zeal; it is my interest 
so to do. Yet in my heart [ do not regard the 
fashionable formality she indulges in. I will re- 
port you favorably tothe lady, as your candor well 
deserves ; and if you comply with any little cere- 
monies which she may deem duty, you will be 
free from any unpleagant controversy.” 

The poor girl thanked him with downcast eyes, 
and lashes gemmed with tears of gratitude. Father 
Paul bade her consider him as a sincere friend in 
case of any thing unpleasant, hinting at the great 
influence which the clergy exercised over the peo- 
ple; and after a little conversation relative to 
America, he took his leave of her. She imme- 
diately fell upon her knees, and with overflowing 
eyes, returned thanks for deiiverance from her 
foolish fears. 

She was now quite easy in her new situation. 
Her aunt did not see much company, as her rank 
only admitted an intimacy with the nobility, She 
did not visit frequently, lest her dignity should 
suffer from too frequent exposure to public ob. 





servation. ‘Thus halts had teieutie to read what’ 
ever was valuable in her extensive library; to im- 
prove herself in painting, by copying some mag- 
nificent pieces in the gallery. Amongst the por- 
traits was a splendid likeness of her grandmother. 
This she set herself to imitate with the utmost 
care and assiduity, as a rich gift to her mother, 
who had often said that she would make any sa- 
crifice to obtain it. Madame de Aubigny was 
proud of her genius, and commended her applica- 
tion; and when she saw her engaged upon this 
piece, shook her head mournfully, remarking, 
“My mother had many amiable qualities ; but she 
was an English duchess, and therefore despised. 
Your mother was her favorite, and therefore be- 
came an outcast from her country, and her noble 
father’s house. I possessed my mother’s person, 
and my father’s spirit, and fond affection. It is 
universally allowed that you resemble me ex- 
tremely, and I hope you will become my com- 
panion, and the solace of my age; for Louisa, I 
shall not suffer you to leave me while I live.” 

Louisa dropped her pencil, but her presence of 
mind prevented her betraying her distress at the 
announcement; such an intention she had never 
suspected her aunt of harboring. She resolved to 
write immediately to her mother, and describe her 
situation faithfully, and ask her how she should 
act in this distressing dilemma. Accordingly she 
wrote to her mother the next morning, and on re- 
ceiving a visit from father Paul, confided to him 
her uneasiness. 

“T knew her intention in that respect long ago, 
and understood that she was to adopt you as her 
heiress. I will also inform you of one other cir- 
cumstance ; she has already a match in view for 
you ; arich and powerful marquis, of about fifty 
years of age ; a handsome prepossessing man, one 
whom she imagines no young lady in her senses 
could refuse.”’ 

“I Jeft my faith pledged in my dear native land,” 
cried Louisa, hurriedly. 

‘Beware that you do not say as much to Ma- 
dame,” said father Paul. ‘You will be introdu- 
ced to the gentleman shortly ; give him no encou- 
ragement, but to her admit his merits, and trust 
the result to almighty Wisdom.” 

“Almighty Wisdom guide me! truly I am be- 
set,” sighed the desponding girl. 

“He will not forsake any who put their trust in 
him,” said father Paul. ‘Rely upon his mercy; 
be silent as to the information I have given you; 
and depend upon all the aid which it may be in 
my power to give. Farewell.” 

Louisa sat silent and sad for a while; but as she 
mused upon the friendly conduct of father Paul, 
she remembered how she had feared him, and 
dreaded his companionship. ‘Lord, I will not 
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distrust thine aid now,” she cried, “after all my 
past experience. Forgive me,I beseech thee, and 
still be gracious unto me.” Resting thus upon 
the Rock of Ages, she became composed, and 
awaited the trial in confidence that it would bring 
with it a way of escape. 

A few days passed away, and then Madame 
De Aubigny informed her neice, that there was to 
be a splendid fete shortly in that ancient and 
wealthy city; at which would be assembled all 
the nobility of the vicinity. She added, that it 
was her intention that she should make her debut 
into society at that time. ‘You have now been 
long enough with me, to understand what is due 
to gentility and noble blood, and with your native 
loveliness, and the splendor of magnificent cos- 
tume, I expect your appearance will create quite 
a sensation.” So saying, and without awaiting 
an answer, the lady withdrew. 

There are comparatively few young females, 
who with the advantages of genteel accomplish- 
ments, and the superb adornings of a wealthy and 
fashionable toilette, may not make pretensions to 
beauty. But when a girl in nature’s simplicity, 
and plain unornamented attire, strikes the casual 
observer as eminently lovely, she must possess 
real personal attractions. Such an one was 
Louisa, the Maid of the Mountain. She was a 
beauty without the aid of dress; captivating, 
without the allurements of fashionable accom- 
plishment. But when on the day appointed for 
the fete, she made her appearance robed in the 
splendor of French fashion, with her clear brow 
surmounted by a chaplet of the most delicate 
pearls, and her graceful form displayed to the 
utmost advantage, it was impossible for the cold- 
est hearted misanthrope to look upon her without 
admiration ; ah, more! a feeling of warm interest 
in the happiness of one so lovely, 8o apparently 
amiable and gentle. 

As she was introduced by Madame De Aubigny 
to the numerous titled ladies, and noble blooded 
lords of that proud assembly, as a niece from un- 
civilized America, they gazed upon her with un- 
qualified wonder, amazement, and admiration. 
And beautifully did her blue eyes, fair hair, deli- 
cate complexion, and white satin, with the pearl 
ornaments, contrast with the dark eyes, hair, and 
complexions of the ladies around her, with their 
glowing rouge, splendid colors, embroidery, and 
dazzling jewels. And then her manners, so re- 
tiring, unassuming, and yet graceful and unem- 
barrassed ; she reminded one of a pure white lily 
in a bed of painted tulips. The Marquis De M. was 
perfectly enchanted with her, and but for a certain 
haughty supercilious air, would have appeared to 
her as an agreeable man. But she felt her heart 
turn from his proud condescensions, and sicken at 
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the frivolous chat which he addressed to her ; 
prattie, and compliments, such only as an imbe- 
cile mother would address to a chattering infant. 
This style of language seemed to her the more 
insulting, or degrading, from the observation that 
to the gentlemen, and elder ladies of the company 
he spoke like a man of sense and experience. 
‘He must needs think me very silly,” was her 
reflection, “or he treats me thus from an opinion 
that American girls are utterly uninformed, and 
incapable of understanding rational conversation.” 
This latter thought became her conclusion, and 
she felt hurt by it, most sensibly ; for it not merely 
degraded herself, but seemed an insult to her 
whole beloved country. These complaints she 
afterwards preferred to her aunt, on her inquiring 
her opinions of the marquis., The old lady 
smiled at her objection, assuring her that the style 
of his conversation implied neither the one or 
the other, but was the usual manner in which 
gentlemen chatted to young ladies. 

“But I do not like to devote to such trifling 
chat, the moments which might be employed to 
good purpose,” said Louisa. “If a man cannot 
speak to meas to a rational intelligence, I should 
prefer that he should be silent.” 

“The marquis will not be long in discovering 
your mental abilities,” said the lady. 

“I presume it might occupy some time,” re- 
plied Louisa, “if he never gave me opportunity 
to speak, but in reply to his baby talk.” 

From this time the marquis became a frequent 
visiter at Madame De Aubigny’s, and Louisa was 
persecuted with his compliments and remarks 
constantly. He hung over her as she plied her 
pencil, wondering and admiring. He almost ex- 
pired in raptures whenever he could prevail on 
her to sing, which was not often, as she wished to 
avoid every thing that would increase his obvious 
devotion to her. She was resolved, whenever he 
should address her seriously on the subject to tell 
him her pre-engagement, and appeal to his honor, 
and generosity. 

At length, however, Madame De Augbigny 
opened the business to Louisa. She told her that 
Marquis de M., rich and noble as he was, being 
even of the royal blood; had become an ardent 
suiter for the hand of the rustic American Maid 
of the Mountain. She continued, that she had no 
apprehension of a demur on her part, still she felt 
it incumbent on her to premise that she should 
exact implicit submission to her directions, in 
this momentous affair. She said also, that although 
she did not in her letter to her sister, mention her 
intention of adopting and retaining her, lest a 
mother’s foolish fondness should thwart her be- 
nevolent infentions ; yet now she would tell her 
that she should never suffer her to return to Ame- 
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rica during her life-time. She hoped this announce- 
ment would give her perfect satisfaction; as she 
was sure no young lady of her uncommon judg- 
ment and gentleness, would reject such bright 
gifts from the hand of fortune, on account of any 
girlish attachment to friends or native land. ‘Be- 
sides,” she continued, ‘the marquis assures me 
that he will make a tour to America next summer, 


and bring your mother and brother to France if 


they choose to accompany you home.” 

**You are very generous, madam,” said Louisa, 
‘and the marquis does me much honor, but—”’ 

*O you need make no acknowledgments,” in- 
terrupted her ladyship, ‘only behave with your 
wonted prudence, and you will be the first lady 
in Orleans, and this is saying a great deal.” 

As usual, the lady now put an end to the con- 
ference, leaving Louisa distressed, perplexed and 
afflicted. “Oh! what shall I do?” she cried, 
clasping her hands in agony; could I but have 
foreseen this, and remained in my own dear quiet 
home. Yet, when was wealth ever acquired with- 
out price? Long years of labor and privation ; 
the violation of honor and conscience; or the 
sacrifice of the purest, holiest, dearest ties and 
affections, must purchase the glittering idol; 
which after all, seldom proves other than a burden 
and a snare! All this I knew, and yet I was 
allured to follow the ignis fatuus, which has led 
me even to the brink of ruin! How shall I es- 
cape? or which way shall I turn for refuge ?” 

And Louisa wept in her perplexity, forgetting, 
for the time, that exertion was necessary, and 
tears useless. Her mind, however, soon resumed 
its balance, and she began to reflect on what was 
necessary and practicable. Father Paul, on whose 
counsel and aid she might have relied, had been 
suddenly summoned away to Rome for an indefi- 
nite period, and she was thus left without even an 
adviser. She relied on the honor of the marquis, 
presuming that when he knew her situation he 
would withdraw his suit ; but when days passed, 
and he came not, she inquired for him, and was 
informed that he had gone to Paris, to make ar- 
rangements, and purchases, preparatory to his 
nuptials. She had then no alternative but to 
appeal to her aunt. She was sure that she would 
not listen to her, and therefore sat down and ad- 
dressed to her a letter, expressing her sorrow that 
she could not bring herself to appreciate rightly 
her ladyship’s munificent intentions for her ag- 
grandizement. She narrated her solemn engage- 
ment to Glenn; and the necessity of her speedily 
returning home; assuring her aunt that were she 
not thus engaged, although it was her desire to 
please her, she could never feel sufficient par- 
tiality for the marquis to resign her maiden free- 
dom for the shackles of his doting love. 
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She dispatched the letter, and sat anxiously 
awaiting the storm which she was confident would 
soon burst upon her. 

At length her maid brought her a letter. She 
received it with a trembling hand; and invoking 
strength from on high, opened it. Madame De 
Aubigny wondered not so much at her folly, as at 
her assurance and ingratitude. She would, how- 
ever, merely remind her that she was wholly in 
her power, that she should not go home, and might 
choose between the conditions of a rich marchio- 
ness, or a nun. 

“Father in heaven !” cried Louisa, as she con- 
cluded, “what will become of me?” A sudden 
thought came to her-:mind; she sat down and 
wrote to M. Duval, entreating his protection ; 
but on offering the letter to her maid, the girl 
advanced close to her. “I am sorry, mademoi- 
selle,” she said, ‘but my lady has given orders 
that all letters which you may write shall be 
brought to her chamber. I could not forbear tell- 
ing you, and yet if she were to know it I should 
suffer.” 

“She shall not know it,” said Louisa. “And 
yet would you not convey a letter for me without 
her knowledge ?” 

“‘f cannot,” replied Marie, “although I might 
possibly prevail on some of the men servants to 
do it.” 

Louisa promised her a large reward if she 
would; but on the next morning Marie told her 
that madame had offered a large sum to any ser- 
vant who would deliver her a letter of her niece’s 
writing ; adding, that she had tried to pass the 
letter as her own, and feared that in her zeal she 
had undone herself. Louisa would have rewarded 
the generous girl, but she would take nothing ; and 
must have been betrayed, for she saw her no more. 

Frequently and earnestly did she entreat an 
interview with her aunt, who constantly excused 
herself; and after a lapse of three days sent hera 
note, requiring a final answer as to whether she 
would be a bride, or a nun. Louisa hastily wrote, 
“With the help of the Lord, I will be neither.” 
and sent it as her answer. 

“The Lord will hardly interfere visibly,” re- 
marked her ladyship, ‘and it must be a powerful 
interposition which will thwart my will.” 

She again addressed Louisa, bidding her consi- 
der well, and warning her that she knew little of 
the power which the nobility were capable of ex- 
ercising. 

“I fear them not,” replied the heroic girl; “but 
since I must choose, I will go to the nunnery.” 

Early the next morning her clothes were pack- 
ed, while she entreated in vain to see Madame 
De Aubigny ; and at eight she was informed that 
the coach was in waiting. The anguish of her 
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soul may be conceived, but who can describe it? 
A stranger in a land of strangers, betrayed, and 
treacherously deprived even of her liberty! and 
now consigned to the cells of a convent. She 
was received into the carriage by two females in 
gray robes, and long black crape veils, suspended 
from small round hats. The blinds were then 
closed, and the vehicle proceeded, slowly as she 
imagined, for nearly an hour. She then heard the 
opening of gates, and the coach door was soon 
opened, and she was assisted toalight. She looked 
around her, and all her preconceived horror of a 
monastery was more than confirmed. They were 
in a large yard, enclosed by a high wall of rough 
dark stone, and shaded with yew, fir and cypress. 
The walks were paved with black marble ; and 
they stood at the foot of a flight of steps of the 
same mournful hue, which descended from an iron 
door, or rather gate, which opened into a lofty 
porch or hall, the grey vaulted roof of which was 
supported by massy pillars, also of black marble. 
Louisa did not weep or faint; but an indescriba- 
ble feeling of dread and desolation, utterly un- 
nerved her, and she sunk down on the cold steps, 
shuddering like ashorn lamb in the bitter tempest. 
Two other nuns now came forth, and raised her, 
and supported her up the steps. 

“Oh, I can never pass that gate,” she murmur- 
ed, shrinking back and trembling yet more vio- 
lently ; “Jet me go, I beseech you! only let me 
pass from this yard.” 

No voice replied to her pleadings, but a big 
warm tear fell from the veiled face of. one of her 
supporters upon her hand. I have found com- 
passion, or at least kindred misery, she thought, 
and clung still closer to the arm of the pitying 
nun, who now trembled almost as violently as 
herself. Her travelling companions had taken 
her trunks from the coach, and now the iron gate 
swung open. Within stood an unveiled female, 
who addressed Louisa graciously, bade her dis- 
miss her terrors, which she assured her were un- 
founded ; and then led the way to a lofty arched 
portal opposite the entrance, which admitted them 
into a spacious hall, surrounded by galleries, and 
arched with a magnificently carved and painted 
ceiling. At the extremity of this hall they as- 
cended a spacious staircase, which landed them in 
a long gloomy passage, on each side of which 
were doors at regular intervals. The passage ter- 
minated in a grand octagonal apartment, appa- 
rently intended for an oratory. Here the caval- 
cade halted, and Louisa was seated upon a rich 
velvet cushioned sofa, and informed that the lady 
abbess would soon favor her with an audience. 
She laid her head on the arm of the sofa, and the 
big tears fell slowly, each one plashing audibly 
upon the marble floor. ‘The veiled and silent 





ladies now withdrew; and the other essayed to 
comfort Louisa, telling her that she would be very 
happy ; that the monastic life was grossly mis- 
represented; that she would be most agreeably 
disappointed, &c.; but Louisa moved not, spoke 
not, nor raised her eyes. At length the door 
opened, anda lady dressed in white like a bride’s- 
maid, entered and announced the lady abbess. 
Louisa raised her head, and beheld a majestic 
personage, not far from thirty years of age, of 
dazzling beauty, and cheerful countenance, habit- 
ed in regal splendor, and attended by two ladies 
also in white. Louisa’s natural politeness prompt- 
ed her to rise, and make her compliments in a 
respectful and yet easy manner. The lady bowed 
gracefully, and seated herself on a sofa opposite, 
while her attendants remained standing, one be- 
hind her, and one on either side. 

“You seem unhappy, mademoiselle,” she said, 
soothingly. “I hope you will become reconciled 
when you are once acquainted with us, and our 
pleasant manner of passing our time.” 

“Iam truly unhappy, madam,” replied Louisa, 
‘sand if I am detained here I shall never become 
reconciled. I beseech you, by all that is dear to 
you, to dismiss me. 1am not fit to remain here, 
for my heart is in the world, and my affections 
dwelling in my own free far country, can never be 
concentrated here. Earnestly do I entreat you 
to let me go.” 

“And wherefore would you return into the 
world, faithless and full of sorrow and disappoint- 
ment as it is? If you were aware of its vanity 
and falsehood; its pains and bereavements ; its 
blights and its mildews; you would joyfully hide 
from them all, in this calm and holy sanctuary of 
the purified affections.” 

“That may all be,” replied Louisa, ‘but the 
paths of life look bright before me, and the ap- 
proving smile of heaven rests on its innocent 
joys, and pursuits, and affections; I would prove 
them, endure their ills, and enjoy their sweets.” 

“Your choice is that of every inexperienced 
heart ;” calmly remarked the lady, ‘yet it is bet- 
ter to forsake the desert before its scorpions sting 
us. You must endeavor to be contented, for it is 
determined that you remain here.” 

“It will not be in your power to detain me 
long,” answered Louisa, proudly, ‘I have friends 
who will never rest until they find me.” 

«Poor child,” said the abbess, “how many tales 
may be invented to deter your friends from seek- 
ing you.” 

The poor girl saw the futility of her last hope, 
and again drooped ier head in silence. 

The abbess now gave directions that she should 
be established in her apartments, and furnished 
with every thing suitable to her rank, and the 
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munificence of lady De Aubigny. Louisa soon 
discovered that the sisterhood were all veiled, and 
the unveiled ladies either novices, or domestics. 
She was well attended ; allowed plenty of devo- 
tional books, and tales of saints and monastic 
legends ; and above all, her pencils and painting 
apparatus, together with the pieces she had exe- 
cuted at her aunt’s. The active mind never 
yields to despair. She endeavored to make her 
situation as comfortable as possible, to trust in 
Him “who sees not as man seeth,”’ and “‘who can- 
not err.””? She bad found one more hope on which 
to rest. She was sure that Madame De Aubigny 
would confide her situation to father Paul, when- 
ever he should return, and then she was certain 
that he would assist her. 

Weeks passed away, and except the stated calls 
to prayers and lectures, she remained undisturbed. 
But for the consciousness that she was a prisoner, 
she might have been at ease ; but while her doors 
were secured nightly, and her walks restricted to 
the gardens in the rear of the building, she could 
not forget that she was not free ! 

Madame de Aubigny, meantime, fully resolved 
to wreak all her vengeance on her ungrateful niece, 
wrote a long and affectionate letter to Mrs. Delan- 
cy, dwelling on Louisa’s excellence, genius, and 
beauty; saying that she had resolved to adopt her, 
and never part from her while she lived ; that she 
had won the affections of a Marquis of the royal 





blood of France; when to the inexpressible grief 
and agony of all who were honored with her ac- { 
quaintance, she was attacked by malignant dis- 
temper, which in a few days hurried her out of | 
the world. Then witha long exhortation to resig- 
nation, and a few supplications, she concluded. 

This device, she imagined, would prevent any 
inquiry for Louisa, and should she comply with 
her requirements, she could then undeceive her 
American friends respecting her. oF 

Mrs. Delancy read this letter with uneasiness in- 
creasing with every particular. The adoption,.the 


conversion, the cogquest of the Marquis, each | 
envenomed drop. 


brought to her spirit its own bitter pang; but 
when she read that her child was no more! that 
her gentle, her beautiful, her affectionate Louisa, 
was hidden in the sanctuary of death; her firm- 
ness of character reeled beneath the shock. She 
accused herself of folly and cruelty in sending her 
away ; andin the agony of her fresh grief wrote to 
Glenn, and enclosed to him Madame de Aubigny’s 
fatal letter. Glenn was absolutely distracted as he 
perused the two letters. He had finished his stu- 
dies honorably, and had just received his diploma, 
and was on the point of setting off for France, to 
claim his idolized bride, and protect her return to 
her native country.—For three long hours he sat 





with these dark sheets spread before him, and his 


mind tossed with maddening and contradictory 
emotions. That Louisa could encourage, or for 
one hour admit the addresses of a rich old noble- 
man! stung him. “I thank God,” he cried, “who 
has given her rather a bride to death.” Then his 
feelings revolting, he cursed his precipitate jea- 
lousy, she could not have been false! At any rate, 
she has not proved herself so, and it was unjust 
thus to darken her memory. Still the idea of the 
Marquis would return; and he would curse him, 
his wealth, and woman’s cupidity.—Alas, that 
men cannot discern the covetousness of their own 
natures, which every day’s experience proves to 
be, in comparison with that of a female, as a beam 
to a mote. 

At length his resentment arose against Mrs. De- 
laney :—‘*Why did she send her into the midst of 
danger ?—Lust of gold again, in the breast of wo- 
man!” He cursed the whole sex ; then again re- 
curring to her letter, he re-read the bitter working 
of the bereaved mother’s bosom; and his spirit 
melted, and forgot all jts resentment. At length 
he resolved to visit Mrs. Delancy ; but a violent 
fever being prevalent in that vicinity, and proba- 
bly induced by the state of his mind, seized him ; 
and he continued for many weeks in a state of 
great danger and partial delirium. 

Louisa in the nunnery often suffered her thoughts 
to return to her dear native spot, on the bosom of 
the rough mountain. She had seen no place in 
sunny France so fair, so pleasant to her eyes. 
She had heard no music so sweet as that of the 
wild birds who built in her mother’s orchard trees ; 
and was there aught in all the cold heartless rou- 
tine of fashionable and splendid politeness, that 
could compare with one smile or tone of true and 
familiar affection? Oh, there is nought in earth’s 
glittering treasury, that can compensate the loss 
of the love that lives and consecrates every trivial 
object in the hallowed home of young life. The 
love which so blends heart with heart, and mind 
with mind, that neither distrust or selfish sorrow 
can find an opening, into which to insinuate one 


Louisa was thus musing, as she walked in the 
elegant garden of the convent, where lavish thou- 
sands had been expended to form a seeming Eden 
of fragrance and beauty. She had lingered behind 
the other ladies, who were amusing themselves 
amongst the bowers and fountains, wreathing flow- 
ers or culling fruits, or refreshing themselves with 
Suddenly she heard a low 


grapes and berries. 
whistle, and turning her eyes in that direction, 
saw the glimpse of a human figure upon the wall, 
which however instantly disappeared behind the 
thick tops of the tall trees that clustered along it- 


She was neither cowardly or superstitious. She 


immediately imagined that it was father Paul, or 
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some one deputed by him, and bent her way to-| present happiness of escape from that horrid con- 


wards the spot, amusing herself apparently as she 

proceeded, lest she should be suspected of design. | 
As she approached the wall, the stranger suddenly 
made a signal of invitation, and dropped a cluster 

of green leaves. She loitered for some time, and 

at length ventured to approach, and possess her- 

self of it. Rolled in a large leaf was a scrap of 
fine paper, on which was traced in English, “If 
Miss Delancy can confide in a nameless stranger, 

she shall be rescued from her present. thraldom.— 
Be at this place on Friday three weeks.” And 
who could he be who addressed her in English, 

and by her real name? it was not father Paul; it 
must be Mr. Duval; but why should he conceal 

his name from her? It was mysterious, yet she 
would trust him, confiding in Jehovah. At the 
time appointed, she sought the rendezvous, and 
possessed herself of another billet, which ran thus, 
“If Miss Delancy can be here to-morrow evening 
at the first vesper bell, she will signify it by leav- 
ing a bunch of white flowers on the spot where she 
finds this.” 

She had sometimes excused herself from the | 
vesper service, on the plea of indisposition, which | 
had ever been admitted; and the convent gates 
were always open till after vespers ; she therefore 
apprehended no difficulty, and laid a cluster of 
white roses on the ground, and disappeared. 

She had hardly returned to her room, when an 
attendant came in apparent haste, and bade her pre- 
pare for leaving the nunnery immediately. ‘And 
where am I to go?” she inquired in alarm. “I. 
cannot inform you,” replied the girl; ‘my orders 
are to assist in packing your wardrobe, and other 
moveables.” 

Louis immediately conjectured that her corres- 
pondence with the stranger was discovered, and 
that she was to be removed to a place of greater 
security. As soon as her arrangements were com- 
pleted, she was conducted into the presence of the 
abbess, who received her with a clouded counte- 
nance. “It is ever grievous,” remarked her au- 
gust ladyship, with a deep sigh, “‘to be obliged to 
wound the bosom of sensibility with evil tidings. 
I am nevertheless forced to inform you, that Ma- 
dame De Aubigny_.is extremely ill, and has sent 
for you to attend and sooth her in her agony. May 
the holy mother support and comfort you both.— 
You may now depart. 

Louisa felt as though she could have danced for 
joy. She made her respectful adieus to the abbess 
and the sisterhood; and once more stood without 
the iron gate. The coach approached the steps, 
her trunks were put in, and she was soon seated 
with two nuns as before. But she felt like a wild 
bird, loosed from a cage, in which it had long been 








drooping. All dread of the future was lost in the 


vent. The coach was again so closed that she 
could see nothing of the ways by which she pass- 
ed; and after about an hour’s drive, they arrived 
at Madame De Aubigny’s magnificent mansion. 
Louisa felt so glad-hearted, that she longed to em- 
brace her aunt, and felt as if she could kiss any 
hand that had ever been extended toward her.— 
She was joyfully received by the domestics, and 
immediately conducted to her suffering relative. 
She found the proud and haughty lady stretched 
on the bed of suffering, tossing and moaning; as 
helpless and agonized as the poorest creature on 
earth. Louisa approached the bed, and, clasping 
her feverish hands, pressed them affectionately to 
her bosom. ‘And do you really regard me with 
kindness ?” inquired the sufferer. 

“I certainly do,”’ said Louisa; “for I believe 
that you have acted towards me with a view tomy 
welfare and happiness , although in my estimation 
that view was very erroneous.” 

“You do me justice, dear Louisa. I did aim at 
your agrandizement ; and I thought that wealth 
and honor were all that was necessary to consti- 
tute happiness.—But adversity, which failed in 
every other shape, has now in the form of a pain- 
ful sickness, shown me the vanity of these gilded 
toys. Oh! Louisa, I have known bereavement; I 
have seen my dearest, loveliest, noblest, die; and 
yet my heart, cased in gold, refused to bow in hu- 
mility before God. Now that J must die, when 
gold can neither purchase time or ease, I begin to 
feel its utter worthlessness. I sent for you in the 
hope that you would forgive me, and that my 
death-bed might be attended by a relative, and my 
eyes closed by a kindred hand.” 

Louisa sobbed audibly. ‘Bless thee, my tender 
hearted child! I have not deserved thy sympathy ; 
but yet I feel that thou art sincere; and my heart 
expands with affection towards thee.” 

*«‘My dear aunt,” said Louisa,—it was the first 
time she had ventured to use the familiar epithet ; 
“do not afflict yourself with thoughts of having 
injured me. The wrong was at most a little vio- 
lence to my feelings, which your present kindness 
has wholly atoned for.” 

Madame De Aubigny covered her face, and 
wept long and silently. That night she became 
much worse, and her pains and fever, at times, 
threw her into frantic agony. Louisa as she 
watched beside her, thought sometimes of the 
stranger who would have freed her from the nun- 
nery; and endeavoured to penetrate the mystery 
as to who he could be. Father Paul was still in 
Rome ; M. Duval remained in Paris; it could not 
be Glenn, for had he followed her, and disco- 
vered her situation, he would have demanded her 
openly; and even if he had chosen clandestine 
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measures, would have told her his name. But 
whoever he might be, he must feel uneasy at her 
disappearance, and the thought gave her great un- 
easiness. 

The illness of Madame De Aubigny increased 
fearfully. In her eagerness for life she sent for 
an English physician, who had been settled in 
Orleans a few months, and become quite popular. 
He arrived, a young man of pale, spare appearance, 
and countenance marked as if by early sorrow, 
and christian resignation. A short-lived flush 
passed over his face as he looked upon Louisa, 
who led him to the bedside of the sufferer. He 
felt her pulse for a few moments in silence. 

«Can you help me?” she inquired earnestly. 

«My dear madam, look to God. He only can 
aid you. Your case is one of extreme danger.” 

«Why doctor!” she cried in alarm, “my phy- 
sicians assured me but this morning, that I was in 
no immediate danger whatever.” 

“I would not alarm you,” he replied, “but I 
eannot flatter. In all human probability you will 
live but a few hours.” 

“Oh God of mercy!” she cried, ‘‘a few hours ! 
Doctor! recall those fearful words. Is there 
nought in medicine to help me? will not gold 
purchase a drug to prolong life one day ?” 

“You may possibly live yet one day,” replied 
the doctor, ‘“‘but the whole materia medica cannot 
restore your health.” 

“Blessed Virgin, pity me!” she cried. ‘Louisa, 
dispatch a messenger for my attorney instantly; 
and send also for the bishop. At the commence- 
ment of my sickness I executed a will; I would 
now frame another in quite another manner. But 
lest I should fail, enter that closet, and bring from 
the secretary those two caskets. These I now 
present to you in presence of this gentleman. 
Lock them in your own trunk. Their contents 
are valuable.” fy 

Her fever now rose, and her distress increased 
so rapidly, that ere the arrival of the summoned 
gentlemen, she was, raving in strong delirium. 
From this state she fell into strong convulsions ; 
and e’er the next morning dawn was no more. 
The funeral obsequies were performed with all 
imaginable pomp and solemnity. 

In her will she had made the marquis de M. 
her sole executor, and named Louisa, her heiress, 
on condition of her marriage with the marquis ; 
otherwise he was to lodge her in St. Mary’s nun- 
nery, with a donation of fifty thousand livres to 
that society ; and the remainder of her estate to be 
divided amongst t» churches, convents, hospitals, 
&e. 

Thus Louisa was placed in the marquis’ power 
and at his disposal, as much as it was possible to 
do it. The physician in whose presence the two 





caskets were delivered, before he left the house 
gave her his address, and bade her consider him as 
a friend, and summon him in case of any difficulty. 

For a few days, although the marquis was 
almost an inmate of the’ De Aubigny chateau, 
Louisa was suffered to indulge her feelings with- 
out any interruption from him. At length he 
ventured to observe that he supposed he might 
consider her as Madame De Aubigny’s heiress, 
and settle her affairs accordingly. 

“No ;” she replied, “my aunt shackled her be- 
quest with terms which I can never comply with. 
I shall as soon as possible sail for my native land.” 

‘You forget the alternative. If you do not see 
proper to accept my hand, I must according to 
the provision of the will, return you to St. Mary’s. 
When that iron gate is once closed upon you, and 
your aunt’s munificent donation to the society 
paid, you will be, to all intents and purposes, dead 
to the world, and to all your worldly friends.” 

“I should hope,” she replied, “that when I tell 
you that my faith was plighted before I left Ame- 
rica, you will forgive my indifference to yourself, 
and suffer me to return to those who must be 
nearly distracted with anxiety on my account.” 

“You have not judged aright,” he answered. 
“I admit your candor, but I can never give you 
up to a rival.” 

“I should be equally lost to you at St. Mary’s,” 
persisted Louisa. 

“Aye, but then you will’never be another’s. 
Love like mine cannot relinquish its object to any 
rival but heaven.” 

“JT thought that love always considered the hap- 
piness of its object,” she replied. 

‘‘Human nature,” said the marquis, “in its love, 
as in all its emotions seeks its own happiness, and 
gratification, as a first principle; and pursues in- 
defatigably any object which appears likely to 
promote it.” 

«And would you sacrifice for an uncertain plea- 
sure, the happiness of along life? Would you for 
a selfish gratification render a person whom you 
profess to love utterly miserable ?”’ 

“Does the school-boy,” he replied, with a sneer, 
“hold back his hand from the butterfly, lest he 
should wound its glittering wings? Or leave the 
fragrant flower on the stalk, because it will wither 
in his bosom? No, no! Neither will I suffer yon 
to return to America, lest you should weep ar+t 
droop beside me; when to part with you wil 
entail upon me lasting regret.” 

Louisa arose and left the room contemptuously. 

The shade of evening had hardly enveloped the 
face of day, when she was informed that the coach 
waited to convey her to St. Mary’s. That she 
must of necessity leave tne chateau, as it must be 
sealed up until the necessary steps were taken for 
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the execution of the will. She was bidden to take 
with her whatever she claimed as her own, to- 
gether with any thing she fancied from Madame 
De Aubigny’s wardrobe. She selected a few arti- 
cles in presence of that lady’s maids; such as 
were uncommonly elegant, or valuable on account 
of durability. These she placed in a trunk by 
themselves, for she was fearful that the permis- 
sion was only given to ensnare her. She now set 
forward once again for the nunnery, but she was 
not hopeless. She remembered him who had 
attempted her liberation, and felt that some friend- 
ly spirit watched over her destiny. But to her 
utter astonishment when the coach stopped, in- 
stead of the black marble steps and iron gate, she 
beheld a magnificent and illuminated portico, and 
was led through princely halls, into a chamber 
furnished in the style of eastern grandeur. But 
all her inquiries as to where she was, were utterly 
vain. She was attended by obsequious menials, 
who bade her command them in every thing else ; 
and make herself perfectly easy, and at home. 
It did not cost her much speculation to divine the 
whole. She was in the splendid villa of the mar- 
quis. He had deceived her into his own power 
with a determination to force her to become his 
wife. But his passion for her was not his only 
inducement. He told her in an interview the 
next day, that such a splendid accession to his 
fortune, as the lady De Aubigny’s bequest to her 
would be, was not to be lightly allowed to slip 
away. 

And could a man of his immense wealth stoop 
to such dastardly deeds for gold? Louisa now 
began to see the full deformity of the human 
affections, and she shuddered as the hideous view 
developed itself, and turned with stronger joy and 
confidence towards Him who makes even “the 
wrath of man to praise him ;” and who brings to 
nought the devices of the wicked. She remon- 
strated wlth the marquis on his cruel treachery, 
but he answered her with words of familiar en- 
dearment, assuring her that he should conquer her 
dislike, and win her free consent to become rich 
and happy. 

Louisa now from fatigue, mental anxiety and 
other causes, fell severely ill. She was assidu- 
ously attended by a celebrated and pompous 
French physician, but she grew daily worse. At 
length she besought her attendants to call the 
English doctor. Neither they or their master had 
any faith in his skill, but Louisa professing her 
confidence in him, they sent him a summons, 
‘merely to pacify her. 

A vivid flush of joyful surprise, passed over his 
pale face as he looked upon her; but he ventured 
no word of recognition; and having expressed his 
conviction of her danger, wrote a prescription 
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and retired. He visited her daily, and after about 
a week she became convalescent. She now sought 
an opportunity to speak to him of her unpleasant 
situation, but found herself under too strict sur- 
veillance. However as he continued to call oc- 
casionally, she began to amuse herself with her 
pen, writing sonnets, &c. which she left carelessly 
on her table, until at length she ventured to detail 
her present circumstances, and found means to 
conceal the paper about her person, and finally 
eluded observation and gave it to the physician. 
He retarned her an answer expressing his horror 
at the marquis’ villainy, and his readiness to serve 
her in any manner she should dictate. 

She now waited anxiously an opportunity of 
escape. At length the marquis was summoned to 
Paris, on some state business, and she resolved to 
improve his absence. 

On trying the disposition of the woman who 
had been appointed to attend immediately upon 
her person, she found her perfectly willing to as- 
sist her escape, provided she would take her away 
with her. She also discovered that there was a 
strong attachment existing between the maid and 
one of the male servants, through the influence of 
which he might be also induced to aid and accom- 
pany them. 

“He has sought my hand,” said Anna, “this 
long time, and want cf the means to. support a 
family is the only obstacle between us.” 

Louisa assured her of a large reward if they 
succeeded in getting away; and she having gained 
the promise of aid from her lover, who was anx- 
ious to see America, wrote to the doctor inform- 
ing him of her success thus far. 

He iinmediately secured passages in a vessel 
from Orleans to Tours; and the next sunrise saw 
Louisa, with her two domestics, and all her bag- 
gege, under his escort, on the bosom of the glit- 
They arrived at Tours without ac- 
cident. But here they could find no ship bound 
for America, and only one for England; and it 
was with the utmost difficulty that the captain of 
that was persuaded to take them, as he was already 
deeply freighted. Their accommodations were 
therefore indifferent, and their voyage any thing 
but pleasant. At length they were safely landed 
and lodged at Plymouth, in merry Old England. 
Here the doctor was to remain, but he used all 
his diligence to find a homeward passage for 
Louisa; and on the second day was so fortunate 
as to secure berths for her and her companions on 
board an American merchantinan belonging to 
Boston, which was to sail in two days. Louisa 
now offered him as a reward, one of the caskets 
which had been given her by Madame De Aubig- 
ny, neither of which she had ever unlocked, He 
utterly refused to accept of any reward; only 
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requesting her to take charge of a packet which 
he produced, saying it contained letters to some 
persons with whom he was acquainted, and who 
were now in America. He wished when she 
arrived at home, that she would remove the enve- 
lope, and distribute them according to their direc- 
tions. She promised to observe his request, and 
he went out to procure conveyance for their bag- 
gage to the vessel. He soon returned, and one 
glance at his face told Louisa ti:at something of a 
distressing nature had occurred. But ere she 
could inquire what, he spoke hurriedly, 

‘We must be on board as speedily as possible, 
I have met with treachery; I am wounded, I fear 
mortally. We are certainly pursued. Louisa 
was in great alarm, and perceived the blood start- 
ing through his clothing, notwithstanding he had 
staunched it as well as circumstances would permit. 

“Let the dressing of your wound be our first 
care,” she cried. 

*““Nof once on s'.1p-board [ will have it regu- 
larly dressed ; bu‘ not before. Hasten your depar- 
ture, I beseech you. The coach is waiting.” 

They were soon in the coach, and passing 
through the most public streets arrived at the 
wharf. The wounded doctor was so much ex- 


hausted that he was obliged to be carried on board 
the ship, where they were soon all seated in safety, 
He now confided to the captain, Louisa’s history 
as far as he was acquainted with it; and received 


his promise to protect her as a sister. A surgeon 
now arrived, and on examining the wound, bade 
him if he had any thing to do, to do it speedily. 
“I thank God” he cried, “through Jesus Christ I 
am ready to goto his eternal rest. I can say from 
my soul “It is good for me that I have been af- 
flicted ;” sorrow has taught me the vanity of all 
terrestrial things ; and the grace of a merciful God 
has taught me where true riches, and happiness, 
abound. I feel to thank the Almighty*that he 
enabled me to liberate Miss Delancy; and that I 
meet death in a good cause is also reason for 
thanksgiving. I am ready to die, and willing. 
Blessed be He who has appointed me my duty 
and my end. He has aided me to perform the 
one; and a consciousness of his presence sheds a 


halo of blessedness, and glory, round the other.” | , 


Louisa sat weeping in agony beside him. He 
took her hand. ‘Farewell dear lady,” he said, 
‘“may the blessing of Him who is mighty, attend 
your steps, guard yon to your far home, and crown 
all your innotent wishes. Or if it should please 
him to blight your hopes, as mine were blighted, 
may he give you the consolation that*has been 
mine. Remember and deliver my letters, and 
accept this litthe memento of my regard.” He 
presented her as he spoke with an elegant gold 
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The captain put to sea with all possible expe- 
dition, and touching at one of the Scilly isles, 
went with some of the crew on shore, and there, 
assisted by a few humble fishermen, made the 
nameless Englis': doctor’s grave, in a little green 
valley, beneath clusters of pliant willow. 

Louisa felt his death most sensibly. She could 
hardly persuade herself that he was only a casual 
acquaintance of a few weeks. He had been to 
her more than a brother; and in her cause he had 
met the steel, which had terminated a life, orna- 
mented with piety, and rich in medical skill and 
usefulness. Slie saw the sails now spread for her 
own dear land. This blessed and happy land 
where the rough mountain and the bare rock is 
bright with the bloom and the sunlight of liberty! 
She had been absent scarce eighteen months; yet 
she felt as if she had grown old fifty years. Such 
experience had she gained of the world, and the 
selfish animals that compose the great mass of 
mankind ; so severely had her spirit been chas- 
tened by anxiety, affliction, and injury; there 
seemed to have fallen a shadow over the glad light 
of girlhood ; and she looked forward to a meeting 
with her loved ones, without that joyous antici- 
pation of happiness, which she had Jearned to fear 
might be lost in the darkuess of disappointment 
and mourning. 

Atlength the vessel made the port. Her heart 
bounded as she gazed on the town of Boston with 
its neat and orderly magnificence; so different 
from the heart piercing contrasts, to be met with in 
most large cities of the old world. Where the 
miserable dirty hovel of poverty and ignorance 
stands even in the shadow of the palace of lux- 
ury ; and profusion and revelry mock the agonies 
of starvation and- mingled miseries. Here she 
dismissed her French attendants, who wished to 
proceed to the far famed West, with a reward suf- 
ficient to settle them in rural independence. She 
had employed her leisure on ship-board in teach- 
ing them our language ; and had given them ima- 
ny directions for their conduct in the new world. 
They now took an affectionate and grateful leave 
of her, and departed for the rich Ohio. She took 
the stage on her way to her mountain home. 

The journey was long, but the country arrayed 
in the rich garb of autumn was delightful. She 
saw not indeed the clustered vineyard; but from 
its everlasting appearance in France, it had be- 
come familiar and uninteresting to her as a cab- 
bage garden ; while her heart had often bled for 
the squallid miserable looking women, and chil- 
dren, who seemed fainting under their loaded bas- 
kets, and the excessive heat, that gave a hectic 
stain to theirsun-burnt complexions. As she pass- 
ed through her own less favored climate, all she 
saw was redolent of health and hope. The jolly 
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farmer loaded his cart with corn, apples, or pota- 
toes; rejoicing in the freedom that sweetened his 
toil, and made even independence more blessed. 
At length she reached Montpelier. She had 
heard nothing of the Duvals since they left her at 
Orleans. She however called at their house, and 
never was a family more surprised than they. 
They had been several months at home, had call- 
ed at Madame De Aubigny’s and been informed 
that Louisa was no more. The young ladies were 
almost frantic with joy, and M. Duval, (who 
had brought a wealthy bride, from his native 
France,) danced several times round her in the 
gladness of his heart. As soon as she could be 
heard, she inquired for her mother. 

‘We paid her a sorrowful visit soon after our 
return,’’ said Clara. ‘She had received the news 
in a letter from your aunt, and I fancied that not- 
withstanding her natural firmness, and the support 
of her uncommon piety, she felt the wound deep 
amongst her life-strings. 1 have heard since that 
she has never regained her cheerfulness, or the 
bloom that ever till then, lived on her cheek.” 

M. Duval’s mad nephew, now came capering 
up to Louisa, exclaiming, “I shall now renew my 
suit to your divine excellence, for I must do myself 
the pleasure of informing you, that a certain young 
doctor, Glenn, by name, fell deathfully sick, on 
hearing of your goddess-ship’s translation, and al- 
though he still lives, is as crazy as a wounded bear.” 

*‘You inhuman brute!” cried Duval, who had 
vainly endeavored to interrupt him, as Louisa, 
after an evident and painful struggle with her 
feelings, sunk back insensible. 

“Now I have got my revenge on her haughty 
spirit,” he cried, “I vowed it years ago!” 

It was long before she recovered, and then, when 
Marie Duval, in answer to her anxious inquiries, 
confirmed the horrid intelligence of Glenn’s insa- 
nity, she felt as if life was suddenly made a wintry 
desert. She had thought of every other possible 
evil, until she had in a measure nerved her heart 
to meet it; but this was wholly unexpected, and 
of all others most dreadful. None of M. Duval’s 
family could inform her where Glenn was, and her 
fancy presented him a haggard, wo-begone wan- 
derer. Early the next morning she resolved to pro- 
ceed homeward. No entreaty could detain her; 
and M. Duval sent her in his own travelling wag- 
gon, accompanied by his daughter Marie. Louisa 
felt the sickness of her heart increase as she came 
nearer to her native mountain ; and when at length 
her beautiful home lay in landscape before her, she 
covered her eyes, and sobbed aloud. In silent fer- 
vour she besought strength and consolation from 
on high, as they drew near the farm. 

“Louisa!” said Marie, suddenly. She raised 
her eyes—leaning on the gate, stood Alford Gleun! 





Pale indeed he was, but with no appeaiance of in- 
sanity. In a moment Louisa was clasped to his 
bosom, and in another Mrs. Delancey was on her 
knees before them, with their clasped hands press- 
ed to her bosom, and thanksgiving to God, breath- 
ing from her lips. 

Glenn had been deranged, but under tender and 
judicious treatment, he had recovered his reason, 
and found also the holy light that makes reason 
a blessing. 

“The dead is alive again! and the lost is found!” 
cried Lewis Delancy, bounding toward the trans- 
ported group; and Marie Duval, who had stood in 
mute happiness, unnoticed till now, met from him 
a tenderly respectful welcome, in a style and tone, 
which assured her spirit that the impression he 
had made upon it, when he escorted his sister to 
her father’s, on her departure for France, was re- 
ciprocal, and had lost nothing during their long 
separation. y 

Never was there a happier group assembled, than 
stood beneath the old oak, by that gate, in that 
rich autumn sunset. Glenn and his Louisa, resto- 
red to each other, as from the grave; with affec- 
tions purified by the unction which God in mercy 
pours upor affliction, felt an humble gratitude 
which chastened a happiness, to which earth had 
nought to add. Lewis and Marie, as they re- 
joiced over the happy couple, felt in their own 
bosoms the first blissful throbs of reciprocal love ; 
and Mrs. Delancy, in her maternal joy, experien- 
ced {a triumphant gladness, which embraced the 
whole group, and transferred the blessedness of all 
to her own bosom. The evening passed away in 
a blesgedness too full and diffusive to admit of con- 
versation, except in short detached sentences ; 
but on the following day Louisa detailed her ad- 
ventures in France, and unlocked her caskets, 
which were filled, one with gold, as she had judg- 
ed from its great weight, and the other contained 
the richest jewelry, both of ancient and modern 
style, with chains of pearls and diamonds, orna- 
ments of immense value, of which Louisa could 
never make any use, and for which she despaired 
of finding purchasers in America. They were a 
fund of wealth, however, which it was little likely 
they should ever exhaust. Mrs. Delancy wept 
with mingled emotions over the copy of her 
mother’s portrait; and as Louisa dwelt upon the 
disinterested friendship of her generous deliverer, 
she broke the seal of the envelope which he had en- 
trusted to her care; and to the surprise of all found 
a letter directed to Glenn. Hevbroke the seal ; the 
English doctor was no other than George Nelson ! 
After his interview with, and bequest to Glenn, 
he found himself mending in health, contrary to 
all expectation. He took his resolution, and de- 
ceiving his friends into a belief of his decease, 
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went to France and commenced the practice of 
physic, of which he had gained no common know- 
ledge. At Paris he met with M. Duval, to whom 
he was unknown, but in whose family he casually 
learned where Louisa was, Immediately compre- 
hending the perils of her situation, he went to Or- 
leans, traced her to the convent, and it was he who 
would have delivered her from thence, and who 
ultimately freed her from a more dangerous and 
detestable thraldom. Glenn felt his whole soul 
dissolved in admiration and gratitude. So nobly 
had Nelson discharged the christian duties, in his 
love and his friendship, that his deeds exceeded 
all commendation. 

Mrs. Delancy, in a few months, blest the double 
wedding of her children, and Glenn made his 
earthly paradise on the mountain, adjoining the 
Delancy farm; and the visitors who loved to pass 
days in those beautiful retreats, and the travellers 
who delighted to loiter at those hospitable man- 
sions, while their bosoms glowed with pleasure in 
the tasteful and elegant simplicity of all around 
them, and expanded to the liberality, politeness, 
and piety of the wealthy, yet unassuming dwel- 
Jers in those seats of plenty, and rural and refined 
elegance, often listened to the adventures of the 
Maid of the Mountain, as to a tale of romantic 
fiction. 





TIXALL POETRY. 
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Continued from page 208. 

The second division of this Collection is en- 
titled, ‘Poems by the honorable Mrs. Henry 
Thimelby.” The motto affixed to these, is worthy 
of note, and although written nearly, if not quite, 
two centuries agone, is not inapplicable te-more 
modern times. But it is not my purpose to expa- 
tiate on this point, and I will merely quote it, 
leaving the reader to decide, in his own mind, on 
the correctness of my position. ‘‘Modern poetry,” 
says Headley, “too often resembles an artificial 
nosegay, the colors of which, though splendid, 
are yet tawdry, and heightened far beyond the 
modesty of nature, without any pretensions to 
fragrance ; while that of a century and an half 
back, appears as a garland fresh from the gardens 
of nature, and still moist and glittering with the 
dews of the morning.” 

The following glows with the pure feeling of 
conjugal affection, and is addressed ~ 


TO HER HUSBAND, ON NEW YEAR’S DAY, 
1651. 
How swiftly time doth passe away, 
Where happines compleates the day ! 





Weeks, months, and years but moments prove 
To those that nobly are in love. 

This computations only knowne 

To them that our pure flame can owne 
Succeeding yeares example take 

By those are past ; ther numbers wake 

Envy, whilst with a wil resignd 

No wil is knowne til th’ others mind. 


The lines addressed ‘to the Lady Elizabeth 
Thimelby, on New-Yeare’s Day, 1655, looking 
dayly for her sonne from travaile,”’ strike me as 
being very beautiful. A kind, virtuous, and sym- 
pathetic feeling pervades this, as the few other 
effusions of hers which are preserved in this collec- 
tion. 

Past is the winter absence of th’ sunne, 

The welcome embleame of your joys begunne, 

Your sonne’s returning, to make good the trope, 

Tis he presents this new yeare’s horiscope. 

Tis his returne and presence doth salute, 

First in the flowre, and after in the fruite. 

For by a rich concurrence he doth bring 

Profit and pleasure, harvest-home in spring. 

O, happy travailes ! that with even paces 

Leade, hand in hand, the muses with the graces ; 

And put you to the study whether hee 

Hath more o’ th’ court or th’ university. 

To me, at distance, the result is cleare, 

All notions meete to crowne your happy yeare, 

Madam, observe a poet’s crafty thrift, 

That makes another’s stock his new-yeare’s guift. 


The third division purports to be “Poems col- 
lected by the right honorable Lady Aston.” The 
first poem is on the same subject as that first quo- 
ted, the sorrows of Mary Magdalen. 


From a sad death I come, 
From a sad death I come, 

To seek my surest life, to seek it in a tombe. 
But alas ! my sorrows have 
Only here an empty grave : 
Nought receaves my doubl’d moan, 
But a hard and sensless stone. 


When at thy crucifix, 
We did our miseries mix, 
O then why was not I allow’d with thee to die : 
Free from grief and killing pain, 
I had never sought in vain, 
Sought my life where death I find, 
In thy tombe, but not so kind. 


Many of the poems in this division owe their 
origin to the influence of the “tender passion.” 
Hopes and fears, sighing and grief, as it may be, 
are the exciting causes of a large portion of its 
effusions. I will give afew specimens. 


CONCEALED LOVE. 


Deare love, although our eyes must not discourse 
Without suspect, yet shall our harts converse, 
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And, like to rivers hindred of there cours, 

Run to the ocean of our ioyes more fierce ; 
Where, free from iealousie, and fortune’s spite, 
Weele loose ourselves in seas of vast delight. 


Then we will tell of stormes and former toyles, 
Like welcom’d seamen on the wished shore ; 
Erect our trophies, offer up our spoiles, 
Unto the sea-borne goddesse we adore : 
Whilst in our eyes and harts her armed boy 
Shall greet us with a thousand fires of ioy. 


In the next the tune is changed to the minor 
key. So mucli for the fickle passion. 


THE DESPAIRING LOVER. 


My wounds have bled too long, deare, say noe more, 
Noe cordialls can a dying man restore : 

Think not your words, or this alluring smile, 

Can longer my dispairing soule beguile, 

Which drowned already in a sea of teares, 

Cares not for tides of hopes, or ebbs of feares. 


But who shall sing your praise, when I am gon? 

Or who can love so well as I have done? 

When death shall sease my love, and breake these bands, 
And you shall fall into imperious hands, 

Then think on me, and what my hart conceives; 
When they shall gather fruit, you'll pluck but leaves. 


The author appears to have discovered a new 
source of happiness, in the loss of one’s wits. I 
recollect to have seen, some years since, a work 
on the *‘Pleasures of Poverty,”’ the author of which, 
an eccentric genius, is eclipsed by the ancient 
poet. 


THE PLEASURES OF MADNESS. 


There can bee no glad man, compared to the madman, 
His breast is still empty of care ; 

His fits and his fancyes are above all mischances, 
And mirth is his ordinary fare. 


The wise, and the witty, in port, town, or citty, 
Are subject to sorrow and paine ; 

Whilst hee that is mad, knows not how to be sad,, 
Nor feels any cause to complaine. 


The great polytition, and the learned phisician, 
Oft misse in their well-layed designes ; 

But the man that is mad, will always bee glad, 
For hee ne’r at miscarryage repines. 


The following description of the rival lovers, 
Sawney and Jockey, is a curiosity un many ac- 
counts. Itisa 


SCOTCH BALLAD. 


Twa bonny lads war Sawney and Jockey, 
But Jockey was love’d and Sawney unluckie ; 
Sawny was tall, well favor’d, and witty, 

But I in my heart thought Jockey more prittie. 
For when he view’d me, 

Woo'd me, 

Su’d me, 

Never was lad more like to have won me. 


Fie, 

I cry, 

Did almost die, 

Least Jockey should gang, and come no more to me. 


Jockey would love, but he would not marry, 
And I had a dread least he should not tarry ; 

For his cunning tungue with wit was so guilded, 
That I was afraid my heart would have yeilded ; 
Dayly he prest me, 

Blest me, 

Kist me, 

Lost was the house me thought when he mist me. 
Crying, 

Denying, 

And sighing ide woo him, 

And meikle adoe I had to get fro him. 


But unluckie fate rob’d me of my iewell, 

For Sawney would make him fight in a duell, 
Downe in a dale wher ciprus surrounded, 

Oh! ther in my sight, poor Jockey was wounded, 
For when he foil’d him, 

Feld him, 

Kill’d him, 

Who can expresse my griefe that beheld him, 
Raging, I tore my haire for to bind him, 

And vow’d and swore ide nere stay behind him. 


I make one more extract from this division. It 
is really amerry affair. This appears to have been 
previously published in a little volume, entitled 
‘‘Westminster Drollery, second part,” printed in 
1672. It was-there called the “Rural Dance about 
the May Pole.” 


BALLAD. 


Come, lasses and lads, 
Take leave of your dads, 
' And away to the maypole high ; 
For every hee, 
Hath got him a shee, 
~ And a minstrill standing by, 
Will hath got a Gill, 
And John hath got a Joan, 
To jig it, jig it, jig it, jig it, jig it up and downe. 


Strike up, saies Watt, 
Agreed, saies Matt, 
And I preethee, fidler, play ; 
Soe, saies Hodge, 
Agreed, saies Madge, 
For ’tis a hollyday, 
Then every lad did dofe 
His hat unto his lasse, 
And every Gill did cursie, cursie, cursie upon the grasse. 


Begin, saies Hall, 
Ay, ay, saies Moll, 
Weele have old Packinten’s pound ; 
Noe, noe, saies Noll, 
And soe, saies Doll, 
Weele first have Selinger’s round, 
Then every man began to foot it round about, 
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And every lasse did iet it, iet it, iet it in and out. 
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You are out, saies Nicke, 
You lie, saies Dicke, 
The fidler plaies it false ; 
Tis true, saies Hugh, 
And soe, saies Sue, 
And soe saies nimble Joyce. 
The fidler then began to play the tune againe, 
And every Gill did trip it, trip it, trip it unto the men. 


Lets kis, saies John, 
Content saies Nan, 
And soe saies every she ; 
How many saies Batt, 
Why three, saies Matt, 
For that’s a mayden’s fee. 
But they instead of three, did give them half a score, 
The maids in kindnes, kindnes, kindnes, gave them as 
many more. 


After an houre, 
They went to the bower, 
And plaid for ale and cakes ; 
With kisses to, 
Until they were due, 
And the lasses held the stakes. 
At length the maids began to quarrell with the men, 
And bid them take there kisses backe, and give them 
there one againe. 


~*~ 


Yet there they satt, 
Until ’twas to late, 
And tired the fidler quite ; 
Singing and playing, 
Without any paying, 
From morning untill night. 
They told the fidler then, they’d pay him for his play, 
And each paid toopence, toopence, toopence, toopence, 
and went away. 


Good night, saies Tom, 
And soe, saies John, 
Good night, saies Dick to Will ; 
Good night, saies Cis, 
Good night, saies Pris, 
Good night, saies Peg to Nell. 
Some run, some went, some staid, and dalied by the 
way, 
And bound themselves by kisses twelve to meete next 
hollyday. 


The fourth and last division is entitled ‘*Miscel- 
laneous Poems,” and consists of a great variety of 
effusions, alternating from grave to gay. Among 
them, are several epitaphs of a high order. 


AN EPITAPH. 


A double dialect speaks this stone, 

Our ruine and foundation, 

Here is summe’d up our gaine, our losse, 
Here lies our blessing, and our crosse. 
Behold here underneath this floore, 

The corner stone of Bellamore. 

How solid must the fabric prove, 

‘That’s founded on the rock, Good Love ; 





Ah! who would to this world be wedd, 
Since that Good Love itselfe is dead ? 
Forgive the word, she could not dye, 
But her mortal dress lay’d by, 

To put an immortallitye. 


ON THE WORLD. 
This world into a just contempt must fall, 
Where reason rules, or where men think at all. 
”T'is nothing but stupidity can prize, 
Its airy hopes, and glittering vanitys, 
‘These may surprize a man of sense ’tis true, 
But they can never stand a second view. 

I close my extracts from this antique volume. 
ihe editor says, that “in perusing these poems, 
or in forming ‘a judgment of their merit, the can- 
did reader will bear in mind, that they were not 
the compositions of professed poets and authors, 
of men of letters and scholars, but that they were 
the occasional effusions of ladies and gentlemen, 
writing verses to occupy their leisure, and for their 
mutual entertainment; that they were never in- 
tended for publication, and probably never received 
the last corrections of their authors.” With him 
the reader will probably agree, that they possess 
a justness and solidity of thought, a propriety and 
delicacy of sentiment, an ease and energy of ex- 
pression, but little inferior to the effusions of the 
minor poets of “a later day in English literature. 
Some of them will not suffer in comparison with 
the sweetness of Waller, and the strength of Den- 
ham. 
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. Farewell! the leafy woodlands 
With their delicious shade, 
And heavy festoon’d garlands 
Of cluster’'d grape-vines made ; 
Farewell the balmy bowers, 
Where gentle breezes play ; 
And rich dyed fragrant flowers 
Are courting me to stay. 


Look lady! I am pluming 
My pinions for the flight, 
Beside the white rose blooming 
Amid the verdure bright ; 
I cannot, may not linger 
Till this bright blossom dies ; 
Till touch’d by autumn’s finger 
The faded foilage flies. 


Thou'lt miss at early morning 
My song of joy and love, 
Which mingled with the dawning 
And bore thy thoughts above ; 
Thouw’lt miss my voice at even, 
With spirit soothing lay ; 
When neath the starry heaven 
Thou kneelest down to pray. 














Mourn not that I am going, 
Nor chide my restless wing, 
I know a clime that’s glowing 
With everlasting spring ; 
Where skies forever smiling 
Bend o’er perennial flow’rs , 
And love, and joy are whiling 
The music measur’d hours. 


Dear lady, cease thy weeping, 
I must, I must away, 

Where deathless beauty’s sleeping 
Upon the lap of May. 

Would’st thou behold me languish 
Beneath autumnal skies ? 

Or hear my voice in anguish 
When wintry tempests rise. 


Thou know’st ’'m but a rover 
Beneath this changing sky ; 
Among the flow’rs to hover, 
And with their freshness fly ; 
I flit away in gladness, 
With bright unruffled plume, 
Before the hue of sadness, 
Has touch’d my heart with gloom. 


Thus sung the bird of summer 
And flitted from the spray ; 
And as her joyous number 
In distance died away ; 
I thought of the young spirits 
Who thus from earth depart, 
O’er aught that sin inherits 
Has touch’d the hymning heart. 
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“Als scen in Mr. Dwonn’s Curnese Correction at 
Philadelphia. 
BY BRANTZ MAYER, ESQ. 


Mr. Eprror:—In the course of a journey I 
lately made, I stopped a day at Philadelphia, and 
one of my first moments of leisure was devoted to 
visiting the magnificent private collection made 
by Nathan Dunn, Esq. in China. I had been in 
India many years ago, whilst he was engaged in 
forming his museum, and having known something 
of the character of that gentleman, the zeal with 
which he labored in his arduous undertaking, and 
the gorgeous and unexplored land from which he 
was deriving his curiosities, my expectations, I 
confess, were greatly excited, but my warmest 
anticipations were far more than gratified by the 


feast of fancy and instruction which he has spread | 


forth for his countrymen. 

The collection which he has made, with many 
years of industry and expense, is not only of the 
arts and productions of one city or neighborhood, 
but of a WHOLE NATION, and, it is thus, that he is 


to be regarded as one of the greatest historical bene- 
factors of the age. 
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While Morrison and Remusat have been enga- 
ged in inquiring into the philology of the Orien- 
tals; and naturalists, in impaling butterflies, var- 
nishing fishes, stuffing birds, polishing shells, pre- 
serving minerals, insects, and reptiles, and diving 
into the historical mysteries of their habits and uses, 
Mr. Dunn, with a nobler view of his opportuni- 
ties, has chosen man as the peculiar subject of his 
observation, and accomplished what no one that 
I am aware of, has hitherto attempted :—He has 
enclosed a whole people, as it were, in glass cases, 
classified them,—their habits, their occupations, 
their follies, their amusements, their tastes, their 
tools, their manners, their dwellings, their cos- 
tumes, their implements of husbandry and war, 
their ships, their boats, their vanities, their mourn- 
ing, and their pleasure, their arts and their anti- 
quities, their luxury and their superstitions —In 
fact, he has taken a specimen of every thing natu- 
ral and produced, necessary and unnecessary, of 
the Chinese empire, and placed it in his collee- 
tion, forming a panoramic pageant of Oriental 
life and art, which places the whole nation within 
the reach of the remotest inquiring inhabitant of 
our union. 

In order that the reader may form some idea of 
the character and extent of this museum, let me 
give some extracts from Professor Wines’ printed 
description of the museum. Passing from the 
first. hall, which is itself beautifully decorated, we 
quote the following, as descriptive of the entrance : 

“In the partition which separates the vestibule 
from the grand saloon, we have an admirable“spe- 
cimen of Chinese screen-work. By many persons 
this will be pronounced the most beautiful object 
in the, whole collection, and may, without exag- 
geration, be said to be of itself well worth the 
price of admission. It is richly and tastefully 
gilded; the portion of the wood work not covered 
with gold is painted of a delicate green; and the 
silk inserted in the pannels is as gay as it can be 
rendered by a profusion of exquisitely executed 
paintings of the most delicate and magnificent of 
eastern flowers. The whole view is redolent of 
the spirit and beauty of spring. The drawings 
and coloring of the flowers are admirable, and 
show the perfection which has been attained in 
these branches of their art by Chinese painters. 
Besides the floral delineation, there is also a row 
of silk pannels, if we may be allowed the expres- 
sion, exhibiting views of naval architecture, both 
curious and instructive.” 

Standing then, in the GREAT sALoon, at night 
vith a flood of light poured from a hundred lamps 
of brilliant gas, the spectator seems placed ina 
world of enchantment—the scene is so unreal and 
fantastical. It appears as if masses of most bril- 
liant colors, green, and vermillion, and gold; silk 
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and embroidery; flashing steel and polished gems, 
were piled up on every side of him; and if he 
were transported there without knowing his where- 
about, he might imagine himself in some new 
world, built of materials as bright but perishable 
as the poet’s “castles in the air.” 


“He sees old fairy land’s miraculous show, 
Her trees of tinsel kissed by freakish gales, 
Her ouphs that, cloak’d in leaf-gold, skine the breeze, 
And fairies swarming !” 


The size and coup d’eil of the saloon together 
with its arrangement are thus described in Mr. 
Wines’ pamphlet: 

“This apartment is one hundred and sixty-three 
feet in length, by seventy in breadth, with lofty 
ceilings, supported by twenty-two neat and sub- 
stantial wooden pilasters. Behind each column, 
on either side of the wast and well-proportioned 
hall, has been fitted up a capacious ease, which is 
enclosed by plate-glass windows of the purest 
transparency. ‘The inter-columniations are each 
occupied by two cases exactly the width of the 
pilasters, in like manner enclosed with plate glass. 
Not far from the entrance are two octagonal glass 
cases, occupying a portion of the ample space be- 
tween the two ranges of pilasters, one of which is 
completely filled with a superb Chinese state 
lamp, of huge proportions, gorgeous materials, 
and rich workmanship. At the extreme end of 
the saloon, are a large pavilion, a silk draper’s 
shop, and a Chinese street, nearly filled up by a 
palanquin and its bearers. So ample is the space, 
and so capacious and numerous the receptacles of 
this grand apartment; and yet such is the extent 
of the collection of curiosities gathered by Mr. 
Dunn, during his nine years’ residence in China, 
that a large residuum remains in the store-rooms, 
for want of sufficient space in the hall for their 
convenient display. 

“We have called this the richest Chinese collec- 
tion in the world. Let us make good our asser- 
tion. There are but three others any where, so 
far as we are informed,e between which and this 
one of Mr. Dunn any sort of comparison can be 
instituted. Those three are, the collection at the 
Hague, that in the rooms of the East India Com- 
pany, in London, and the Museum at Salem, Mas- 
sachusetts. The first mentioned of these collec- 
tions does not occupy more than one-fifth of the 
space devote to our townsman’s, and its main, 
nay, almost its only object, is a display of the 
national costumes of China. To this end, a mul- 
titude of miniature men, and women, not likenesses, 
as are those of Mr. D. have been dressed in ilius- 
trative attire. In this one particular, viz: the ex- 
hibition of the distinctive dresses of the Chinese, 
there may be a difference in favor of the European 
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over the American collection, but the advantage 
goes no farther. The gathering of Oriental curio- 
sities displayed in the rooms of the London East 
India Company, is rich in whatever can illustrate 
life and science in India, but boasts comparatively 
few objects, either natural or artificial, from the 
Celestial empire. The same remark holds true, 
to a considerable extent, of that large, interesting, 
and valuable deposite of eastern curiosities in the 
Salem museum, which has been accumulating 
through a long series of years by the intelligent 
and generous enterprise of the hardy sons of the 
ocean.” 

Unlike all-other people in the world, the Chi- 
nese, centuries ago, perhaps before civilization 
dawned upon Western Europe, had advanced to a 
high state of perfection in arts and manufactures ; 
and, with an increasing population which it was 
foreseen by their political economists, would very 
likely outrun in ingenuity the necessities of their 
numbers, in other words, that with the improve- 
ments in machinery, and the productive arts, 
thousands would be thrown out of employment 
and starve, they stopped invention in the midst of 
its full career, regulated mechanics and luxury, 
and allowed improvement, only, where they could 
not stop it, in the uncontrollable growth of intel- 
lect and genius. They checked forever all inno- 
vation, and may therefore be regarded, to use a 
strong figure, as a petrified people,—as putting a 
chinese shoe on their head as well as their heels. 

Thus it was that the corisumers and producers 
were kept in equilibrium, and that the millions of 
people go on soberly, in their old fashioned way, 
attached to the habits of their fathers without 
jostling each other on the high road of existence, 
and without the constant strife and envy which 
we see daily exhibited in nations whose pride 
is in the eternal novelty but instability of their 
inventions. If this, with modern political econo- 
mists, may not be considered the most enlight- 
ened course, it has shown the Chinese as the 
wisest people on the earth, so far as their do- 
mestic and national happiness is concerned. It 
should, moreover, satisfy the world that their sys- 
tem of restriction upon foreign intercourse, so far 
as itis calculated to restrain the passion for no- 
velty and change, is rather to be respected than 
scorned as illiberal and barbarous. 

* Stopped as the Chinese thus were in their ca- 
reer, and without any probability of their policy 
being changed, this collection has another merit 
which none else can have,—it gives the Pasr— 
the Present—and the Future of the nation, 
and may therefore be regarded, as worthy, not 
only of our own times, but as a precious boon to 
our posterity. Calculated as it is to dispel many 
of the vulgar notions entertained by us of the very 
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primitive, nay, barbarous, condition of the Chi- 
nese, it will still, do one thing more, it will prove 
to us that the daily life of the Orientals, at least 
among their higher ranks, is passed in luxury and 
refinement. Jt is @ nation of fanciful poets.— 
Their mechanics are poets. There is taste and 
imagination in every domestic implement. Con- 
tent as we are with squares, and circles, and an- 
gles, reducing ourselves to the simplest and often 
clumsiest forms, the Chinese artisan cannot make 
a bench, or bend a bamboo, or twist a bird cage, 
moulda vase, construct a boat, or form a lantern, 
even of the commonest kind, that you do not find 
in its shape or embellishment the efforts of a lavish 
fancy, where gracé and lightness are blended with 
gorgeous coloring and pleasing forms. 

Among the Chinese nobles and wealthy mer- 
chants, the luxury of estate and vesture is beyond 
description magnificent, yet nothing decayed or 
barbaric as among the Turks and Arabs. There 
is an air throughout of freshness and refinement .— 
Gardens, crowded with the rarest plants, gemmed 
with lakes, where the gold-fish float in eternal 
summer ; houses embowered among ever-bloom- 
ing vines; vases of the purest porcelain and 
quaintest shapes; villas, adorned with silks, car- 
ving, gold and marbles; halls, illuminated with 
their fanciful lamps, and overlooking their flower- 
clad fields, where they entertain their guests with 
feasts that cost thousands of dollars, enlivening 
them with theatrical entertainments, the actors 
employed from remote provinces ; all combine to 
form a detail of luxurious private life unequalled 
even in the most splendid circles of continental 
Europe. Fanciful and beautiful as this may seem 
to a reader who has never been in the East, yet 
we assure him, that in Curna he would be forced 
to believe the glowing descriptions of the Ara- 
bian Nights, are not drawn from imagination, but 
from the homes and habits of this hitherto unknown 
people. 

In the education of the Chinese, too, the world 
has to do them justice, again; the humblest classes 
have means of instruction amply provided for 
them, and they know, that even from their abject 
condition, intellectual improvement may raise 
them to the highest positions of power and useful- 
ness in the empire. In this respect—this most 
despotic government is the most republican. 

It is somewhat difficult to assign to Mr. Dunn, 
precisely the rank which he is to assume among 
the great and good men of the day; but, if he is 
to be considered as teaching, instead of by book, 
and tame literal description, by palpable, tangible, 
and magnificent illustration, not of pictures only, 
but of the people themselves,—if he is to be con- 
sidered as a dispeller of the narrowest prejudice 
that ever disgraced the world—that against a 
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| whole nation, if these are to be considered as 
‘some of the highest and worthiest achievements 
‘of human ambition, Mr. Dunn should receive all 
the honor and station they can give him. 

There is nothing tawdry or common-place in 
this collection The dresses of crape, silk, and 
satin, are all of the most costly kinds, and their 
/embroidery is of the richest colors, and in gold 
‘and silver. The carvings and gildings are of the 
most elaborate and expensive character. The 
portraits and paintings by the ablest masters, in- 
dicating a state of improvement of which we 
could get no idea on a tea-chest, or, ‘*that world- 
before-perspective,’’ as Charles Lamb called a 
China plate; the two things, by the way, from 
which, (together with a package of Canton 
squibs,) this enlightencd age has been hitherto 
making up its opinion of the Chinese nation! 

Busying himself in trade, and occupying his 
leisure hours in the formation of hjs museum; 
Mr. Dunn passed many years in China. Instead 
of dealing in Oprum, however, and thus aiding (as 
too many Americans have done) in fixing on the 
Chinese all the curses which flow from the habi- 
tual use of that intoxicating drug—he spent a por- 
tion of his well-earned fortune in vindicating the 
people who contiibuted to it—and in the fiequent 
presents he received of valuable curiosities, and 
articles of interest, from the natives, he had ear- 
nest of their thankfulness for the virtue which in- 
duced him to abstain from assisting in the ruin of 
thousands of their* countrymen—though tempted 
to it by the prospect of additional wealth. Mr. 
Dunn may now well regard the valuable presents 
thus received and earned, as monuments to his 
principles and honor, bestowed in the name of a 
grateful nation. 

We beg the people of this country to cherish 
this museum asit deserves. Together with Mr. 
Catlin’s Indian Gallery, it forms the greatest Na- 
TIONAL Collection in the world, and in private 
munificence, it is not even equalled, I believe, by 
that of Mr. Warerron, in Natural History, at 
Walton Hall, in England. 

I have not written the foregoing pages so mueh 
as a description of this museum, as in the desire 
to incite the curious and the just to visit it, in or- 
der that they may be pleased and pleasingly in- 
structed ; and I have desired to swell as far as my 
humble voice is able, the tribute of praise and 
honor which I trust will, ere long, wake this dis- 
tinguished historical collector known, as he de- 
serves to be known, throughout the civilized 
world. 


IpteNEss.—Burton, in his “Anatomy of Melan- 
choly,” describes idleness as being ‘-the cushion 
upon which the devil reposes.” Dr. Johnson 
designates it ag the “rust of the soul.” 
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THE MONOMANITAC. 


A TRUE NARRATIVE, 


without the attempted interference of any civil 
authority. 

In eleven duels did De Monibar come off the 
sole survivor. Some of these were of an aggra- 


THE passions and propensities of our nature 
vated nature ; but he was never known to mani- 


seem to require a balance so exact, that the least 
preponderance given tothe exercise of one faculty | fest the least compunction at the result. On one 
results in the disturbance of the whole system. | occasion, some young men were assembled in a 
Even the cultivation of an exclusive taste, or the | cofiee-room, when their conversation turned upon 
mainteuance of a particular doctrine, will too | the atrocities of this wholesale duellist. One 
often make, of the individual, a pedant or a bigot. | young man, of fine personal appearance, with an 
What then must be the result, when perfect | Apollo-like figure, was particularly eloquent in 
license is given to an absorbing passion, which, | his denunciations. 

being frequently called into exercise by cireum-| “Be temperate, St. Clair,” said a companion, 
stances, at length becomes paramount, and redu- “or De Montbar will chanee to hear of your 


ces the unhappy victim t6 the partial condition of 
a lunatic ? 

Many of my readers may be familiar with the 
facts contained in the subjoined narrative. Some 
living witnesses to their truth may question the 
propriety of my details; but I give them merely 
as a curious chapter in the history of the human 
character, suppressing real names out of regard to 
the surviving actors in the scenes. 

The Chevalier De Montbar was the last scion of 
a noble French family, which, for centuries, had 
been distinguished by many marks of royal favor 
and consideration. Inheriting at an early age vast 
estates in Louisiana, he established himself at 
New Orleans,—-added to his immense wealth by 
marriage,—and soon beheld in the person of a son 
the heir to his name and fortune. De Montbar, as 
far as ontward appearances are concerned, wes a 
gentleman of the old school, courteous in his de- 
meanor, dignified in his address, and strict in his 
observance of social etiquette. His stature and 
personal carriage conveyed the idea of energy 
rather than of grace and gentleness ; but his face 
was fashioned in the mould of severe beauty. 
His eyes were dark, and when the deep current 
of his soul was ruffled by a pleasurable or a tender 
emotion, they beamed with a soft and earnest 
Justre, which imparted a sort of fascination to his 
gaze. But, excited by different sensations, they 
lighted up with a lurid, terrific expression, worthy 
of the arch-fiend hiinself, when breathing defiance 
against the heavenly powers. De Montbar was 
a monomaniac in the fervor and implacability with 
which he pursued his resentments. When under 
the operation of these influences, he became the. 
incarnated spirit of revenge. No obstacle was 


disheartening, no bar was insurmountable in the | 


way of this predominant and tremendous pession. 
Neither threats nor entreaties, neither flight nor 
concealinent, could avail the devoted individual, 
who had incurred his anger. The invariable 
penalty was death; and the state of society at the 
time was such, that private feuds were often con- 
ducted to a disastrous and bloody conclusion, 


_vituperative expressions.” 
“I wish he might hear them,” was the reply, 
“that I might meet him, and rid the world of a 


’ 


| monster.” ‘ 

| “Hush, St. Clair! Is it you, the affiancé of 
Mary Leroy, who are so infatuated, as to give 

utterance to words so rash, so fatal ?” 

| “My wedding evening,” replied St. Clair, “is 
| fixed for to-morrow, when Mary Leroy, beautiful, 
‘high-born, beloved, and wealthy, will be mine. 
| My parents and her own are busy in preparation 
for an event, which is looked forward to with equal 
| joy by both parties. But, could I, before my nup- 
| tials, encounter this enemy of my race in honora- 
ble warfare, I would do it with as much alacrity 
as I would place the wedding ring upon the finger 


9 


of my bride 

“You shall have the opportunity 
chral voice. 

The young men started, and, looking in the 
direction of the table, on which the newspapers 
of the day lay scattered, they saw an individual, 
somewhat beyond the prime of life, rise, and 
throwing down a copy of “Le Moniteur,” de- 
liberately take off his spectacles, wipe and return 
them to their case, and then advance to the place 
where the group stood collected. 

«You shall hear from me, Monsieur St. Clair.” 
The individual uttered these words, and bowing, 
quitted the apartment. 

“De Montbar himself! who would have thought 
him so near 

Such were the exclamations of the young men, 
after the departure of the man, who had struck an 
icy chill to their hearts. But, whatever may have 
been the surprise of St. Clair, he did not lose his 
self-possession, manifesting the utmost gallantry 
and intrepidity. That very afternoon he met De 

Montbar; and, at the first fire of his antagonist, 
| the heroic youth sprang five feet into the air and 
| fell mortally wounded. The distress and desola- 
| tion produced in his family by his unexpected 
/ doom, can be pictured only by the imagination. 

After this event, many years elapsed before De 


re 


said a sepul- 
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Montbar was again involved in a hostile rencontre. 
His son grew up to manhood, and the father began 
to form the project of uniting him by marriage 
with some family of wealth and importance. He 
fixed upon a maiden of Spanish descent, of great 
wealth and surpassing beauty ; and directed his 
son to pay to her his addresses, The son com- 
plied not reluctantly. But De Montbar ascer- 
tained that a friend of the lady, Monsieur Bou- 
gainville, vehemently opposed the projected union, 
upon the ground, that the infernal passions of the 
father were doubtless inherited by the son. No 
sooner did the elder De Montbar become apprised 
of the opposition of Monsieur Bougainville, than 
his appetite for revenge became perfectly ungo- 
vernable. ‘The object of his anger, to escape its 
terrible effects, fled from New Orleans. De 
Montbar followed, and finally tracked his victim 
to New York; but, before he could reach him, he 
learned that he had sailed for Martinique. With 
a perseverance worthy of a better cause, the old 
man immediately embarked in pursuit; and at 
Martinique he came up with the individual, on 
whom he thirsted to wreak his hoarded vengeance. 
A meeting was resolved upon, Bougainville finally 
consenting to fight him with the small sword.— 
They met ina hall, where they might be secure 
from interruption, and fought for some minutes 
with mutual desperation. Bougainville was evi- 
dently the more expert swordsman, and he pos- 
sessed the advantages of a superior skill, strength, 
and agility. He parried the hurried thrusts of his 
antagonist with consummate dexterity ; and at 
last, taking advantage of an involuntary motion, 
he run him through the back, and De Montbar 
fell! Bougainville dropped his weapon, and 
rushed to assist him; but his wounded foe, with a 
convulsive effort, grasped the cast-oif sword of 
his antagonist, rose instantly to his full height 
and with a demoniac laugh, shook the blade till it 
rattled in the hilt. Then turning towards the 
confounded Bougainville, he heightened the tor- 
tures of hissituation, by ultering against him the 
most dreadful imprecations, and telling him that 
his death-hour was at hand. 

«Vile asperser of my honor,” said De Montbar, 
“you are now fairly in my power, and you shall 
surely pay with death the penalty of your wrong. 
When knew you iny vengeance to fail in overta- 
king its devoted object?” . 

After expending a variety of taunts upon his 
victim, De Montbar rushed upon him, and pierced 
him to the heart. The odium attached to the too 
successful duellist, in consequence of this cold- 
blooded deed, was so great, that he did not ven- 
ture to return to New Orleans; and, as he began 
to be advanced in life, he determined to take up 
his abode in one of his ancestral chateaus, about 
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twenty miles from Paris, whither he accordingly 
removed. 

In the meantime, the younger De Montbar, 
who, in disposition, was the reverse of his father, 
had succeeded in overcoming the scruples of the 
Spanish maiden, and had duly made her his wife. 
After enjoying a bright career in the fashionable 
circles of the principal cities of the United States, 
they departed for Europe, and soon afterwards 
made their first appearance in the gay saloons of 
Paris. Several years were spent in this brilliant 
metropolis. Madame De Montbar was, for a time, 
diverted from her course of dissipation by tue birth 
of two sons; but the interruption was but tran- 
sient. She was fond of admiration, and devoted 
to fashionable society, among which she was a 
star of the first magnitude ; and she soon launched 
into the vortex of Parisian gayety. It was not 
long, before reports prejudicial to her honor were 
freely circulated. These came to the ears of the 
elder De Montbar, who, upon examination, was 
not disposed to discredit their truth. Having ar- 
rived at his own conclusions, he instantly com- 
pelled his son to sue for a divorce, which was 
granted. 

The children of Madame De Montbar had been 
sent to England for their education. Here one of 
them became involved in a transaction, which 
rendered it advisable for him to quit the country. 
He was sent back to Paris, and returned to the 
care of his mother. She, wishing to consult the 
father with regard to the future destination of the 
boy, left Paris with her son for the chateau of 
the De Montbars. Arriving there, she was re- 
ceived with cold civility; arrangements were 
azreed upon, and the object of her visit was ac- 
complished. Being informed that her carriage 
was at the door, she fairly stated her disinclination 
to return to Paris that night, the weather being 
dreary, and the ride a wearisome one. After a 
slight hesitation, the elder De Montbar assured her 
that apartments should be prepared for herself and 
son, and, ordering away her carriage, it was de- 
cided that she should remain at the chateau during 
the night. 

Early the next morning, the lady received a 
message through a servant, that Monsieur De 
Montbar desired an interview with her in the 
library. Not knowing whether it was the father 
or the son, that was meant, she hastily arrayed 
herself, and made her appearance in the apart- 
ment. No sooner had she entered and closed the 
door, than she beheld the elder Montbar upon the 
sofa, with a pistol grasped in each hand. He im- 
mediately discharged the two at the unhappy 
woman. ‘They both took eilect. She tottered 
into the entry, and fell upon the stairs. Hercries, 
and the noise of the discharge, alarmed the house, 
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She was borne into an adjoining room,—a surgeon| ‘And I have felt it, Dorothea; more than once 
was sent for,—and, for a while, the attention of | have I canght the tear drop starting from my eye- 
every one was given to the wounded lady. At} lids, and I have been ashamed of the weakness it 
last inquiries began to be made for the elder De | betrayed.” 

Montbar. The servants were told to seek him in| ‘But there are friends from whom we may not 
the library. They returned with the announce- | part—no farewell may intrude to separate us from 
ment, that the door was closed, and they could! them.” ° 
not obtain an entrance. De Montbar the younger, ‘They are our thoughts, Dorothea, but they are 
gave directions that the door should be forced.| not always friends; for some bring bitter mo- 
His orders were obeyed,—an entrance was opened | ments with them.” 

to the library,—and the agitated group, collected| «I did not mean thoughts—I meant books—and 
at the door, rushed in. A sight to suspend the | are they not true friends ?” 

functions of life for an instant met their view as| ‘Not always. They are friends however, and 1 
they entered. The old man sat erect in his arin- | do assuie you that I have drawn largely upon 
chair, with his cheek calmly leaning upon one| their companionship. I had them with me on 
hand, while with the other he held the muzzle of | shipboard, and on the shore; and but for them [ 
a pistol to his ear. With a smile of derision, he | should have been miserable indeed. Thank you, 
avowed the deed of retribution inflicted upon his | Dorothea, thank you for reminding me of such 





daughter-in-law, expressed his satisfaction at the | 
result, and, touching the trigger of his pistol, 
cooly blew out his brains. 

Perbaps not the least extraordinary part of this 
horrid, but true narrative, is the fact, that Madame 
De Montbar recovered entirely from the effects of | 
her wounds. She again became a leader in the | 
fashionable society of Paris ; and five years have | 
not passed since she was seen in the United 
States, apparently in the bloom and heyday of her | 
beauty.— Token. | 








PARNASSIAN PASTIMES. 


NO. VII. 


ORIGINAL. 


“Wert, how does my dear Dorothea, and how 
has she enjoyed herself for the several months that 
I have been away ?” 

“Why, Dorothea does but tolerably, and she has 
not enjoyed heiself very much during the absence 
of her friend. But how have you enjoyed your 
travel ?” 

‘Sometimes pretty well, and sometimes not. I 
was left too much to myself to be very happy while 
away. Society, you know, is what makes life 
valuable to me. I amemphatically what man was 
formed to be-—-a social being; and for reasons 
which every one may know, we cannot be very 
sociable among strangers.” 

“But you made some friends surely in your 
tour, and with them you enjoyed yourself no 
doubt.” 

«Few and far between were they, Dorothea. I 
made friends but to endure the pains of parting 
from them; and call you that happiness ?” 

“Why no, there is always something unpleasant 
in parting from friends, and we feel it, no matter 
how recent may have been the acquaintance.” 








friendship.” 

**I suppose, when you were in the midst of them, 
you forgot that there were living-breathing friend- 
ships far away, in which you once were happy.” 

*And would you suppose that I could forget 
Dorothea, my earliest intellectual associate? As 
soon might I forget the bright Patapsco, and 
the fair city that sits like a crown upon its 
brow.” 

“And I must be flattered by that compliment, I 
suppose.” 

‘Not unless you choose, Dorothea. 
flatterer.”” 

‘*Well, what books have yon read since 1 saw 
you?” 

«Volumes upon volumes ! more than have pro- 
fited me, I fear; for I am a careless reader.” 

‘««We are all more or less careless in our reading. 
I think we read too much, and think too little.— 
Don’t we?” 

‘You are right, my friend ; we do not study suf- 
ficiently what we read, or we should profit a great 
deal more.” 

‘And what poetry have you read?” 

“Why, to begin with the ladies, I have run 
through the poems of Mrs. Hemans, Mrs. Sigour- 
ney, Miss Gould, and—and—” 

«And whose of the gentlemen ?” 

«Southey,—Keate,—and—” 

“How you stanmmer? I guess those are all.” 

‘Well, I suppose they are, Dorothea.” 

“And may I ask for your favorite among the 


I am no 


ladies ?” 

«My favorite! And would you have me to make 
distinctions ?” 

“I would have you tell me who your favorite 
may be.” 

«Then they are all my favorites; as poetesses I 
love them all, and admire many things in each.” 

«But you can assuredly tell which you prefer.”’ 
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“In some things I prefer one, and in some an- 
other; each has her points of excellence, that is as 
I fancy, and with each I am therefore pleased in 
turn.” 

“Well, you have placed Mrs. Hemans first, and 
I must suppose that you give her more points of 
excellence than any other; Mrs. Sigourney comes 
next in order; Miss Gould next, and so on to the 
end of the list.” 

“Of those that I have read; but I may regard 
some other one as above them all.” 

“O, not above Mrs. Hemans; now don’t say 
any thing of that sort; she has yet to be excelled.”’ 

“In your opinion, Dorothea ; others may think 

rs. Sigourney superior; but national prejudices, 
you know, have their effect in these ‘matters.” 

“In my opinion, you say; yes, and, in my opi- 
nion, Mrs. Hemans has no superior in poetic fan- 
cies. Let me read you her ‘Isle of Founts.’ ”’ 


And ever should the sound be near 

Of founts that ripple through its glades ; 
The sound, and sight, and flashing ray 
Of joyous waters in their play ! 


But wo for him who sees them burst 
With their bright spray-showers to the lake ; 
Earth has no spring to quench the thirst 
That semblance in his soul shall wake, 
For ever pouring through his dreams, 
The gush of those untasted streams ! 


Bright, bright in many a rocky urn, 
The waters of our deserts lie, 

Yet at their source his lip shall burn, 
Parch’d with the fever’s agony ! 

From the blue mountains to the main, 

Our thousand floods may roll in vain. 


E’en thus our hunters came of yore 
Back from their long and weary quest ; 
—Had they not seen th’ untrodden shore, 





Son of the stranger ! wouldst thou take 
O’er yon blue hills thy lonely way, 
To reach the still and shining lake 
Along whose banks the west-winds play ? 
—Let no vain dreams thy heart beguile, 
Oh! seek thou not the Fountain-Isle ! 


Lull but the mighty serpent king, 
*Midst the grey rocks, his old domain ; 
Ward but the cougar’s deadly spring, 


—Thy step that lake’s green shore may gain : 


And the bright Isle, when all is pass’d 
Shall vainly meet thine eye at last ! 


Yes! there, with all its rainbow streams, 
Clear as within thine arrow’s flight, 

The Isle of Founts, the Isle of dreams, 
Floats on the wave in golden light ; 

And lovely will the shadows be 

Of groves whose fruit is not for thee ! 


And breathings from their sunny flowers, 
Which are not of the things that die, 
And singing voices from their bowers 
Shall greet thee in the purple sky ; 
Soft voices, e’en like those that dwell 
Far in the green reed’s hollow cell. 


Or hast thou heard the sounds that rise 
From the deep chambers of the earth ? 
The wild and wondrous melodies 
To which the ancient rocks gave birth ? 
Like that sweet song of hidden caves 
Shall swell those wood-notes o’er the waves. 


The emerald waves ! they take their hue 
And image from that sun-bright shore ; 
But wouldst thou launch thy light canoe, 
And wouldst thou ply thy rapid oar, 
Before thee, hadst thou morning’s speed, 
The dreamy land should still recede ! 


Yet on the breeze thou still wouldst hear 
The music of its flowering shades, 





And could they ’midst our wilds find rest ? 
The lightning of their glance was fled, 
, They dwelt amongst us as the dead ! 
They lay beside our glittering rills, 
With visions in their darken’d eye, 
Their joy was not amidst the hills, 
Where elk and deer before us fly ; 
Their spears upon the cedar hung, 
Their javelins to the wind were flung. 
They bent no more the forest-bow, 
They arm’d not with the warrior-band, 
The moons waned o’er them dim and slow— 
—They left us for the spirit’s land ! 
Beneath our pines yon greensward heap 
Shows where the restless found their sleep. 


Son of the stranger! if at eve 
Silence be ’midst us in thy place, 
Yet go not where the mighty leave 
The strength of battle and of chase ! 
Let no vain dreams thy heart beguile, 
Oh! seek thou not the Fountain-Isle ! 

‘Beautiful, Dorothea, beautiful indeed; full of 
that chasteness and delicate expression, which ex- 
hibit the true character of the poetry, of a culti- 
vated mind.” 

“Yes, and I suppose I am to be called enthusi- 
astic, when I say, that such poetry sends its influen- 
ces gently into one’s feelings, and tingles through- 
out sensation, as the notes ring from a fine-toned 
harp, when touched by a master hand.” 

«You are indeed eloquent in the praise of your 
charming poetess, and I doubt not but that I shall 
be compelled to respond heartily to the high ad- 
miration you express, particularly if you read the 
pieces you select with such warmth and anima- 
tion.” 

“I cannot read them otherwise than with thril- 
ling emotions; 1 have felt deeply while reading 
the poetry that Mrs. Hemans has written, and it 
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that be trite poetry, which inakes poets and po- 
etesses of those who read it, then is my favorite a 
true poetess.”’ 

“Your definition of poetry is striking, Dorothea; 
but perhaps you have been in the habit of enjoying 
the poetry of Mrs. Hemans at those particular 
seasons, when the feelings are easily excited. In 
moments of solitude, you know, when we feel as 
though we are alone in the world. At such 
times, it might be an easy task to be delighted 
with poetic fancies, and—”’ 

‘An easy task—O, don’t talk about it being a 
task to be delighted, nay, enraptured with the 
poetry of Mrs. Hemans—it is impossible—ygu can- 
not resist it. Only listen to her ‘Parting Song.” 
A youth went forth to exile, from a home 
Such as to early thought gives images, 

The longest treasur’d and most oft revall’d, 

And brightest kept, of love ;—a mountain home, 
That, with the murmur of its rocking pines 

And sounding waters, first in childhood’s heart 
Wakes the deep sense of nature unto joy, 

And half unconscious prayer; a Grecian home, 
With the transparence of blue skies o’er hung, 
And, through the dimness of its olive shades, 
Catching the flash of fountains, and the gleam 

Of shining pillars from the fanes old. 

And this was what he left !—Yet many leave 

Far more:—the glistening eye, that first from theirs 
Call’d out the soul’s bright smile ; the gentle hand, 
Which through the sunshine led forth infant steps 
To where the violets lay ; the tender voice 

That earliest taught them what deep melody 
Lives in affection’s tones.—He left not these. 
Happy the weeper, that but weeps to part 

With all a mother’s love !—A bitterer grief 

Was his—To part unloved !—of her unloved, 
That should have breath’d upon his heart, like Spring, 
Fostering its young faint flowers ! 


Yet had he friends, 
And they went forth to cheer him on his way. - 
Unto the parting spot—and she too went, 
That mother, tearless for her youngest-born. 


The parting spot was geached :—a lone deep glen, 
Holy, perchance, of yore, for cave and fount 
Were there, and sweet-voiced echoes; and above, 
The silence of the blue, still, upper heaven 

Hung round the crags of Pindus, where they wore 
Their crowning snows.—Upon a rock he sprung, 
The unbeloved one, for his home to gaze 
Through the wild laurels back ; but then a light 
Broke on the stern proud sadness of his eye, 

A sudden quivering light, and from his lips 

A burst of passionate song. 


“Farewell, farewell ! 
I hear thee, O thou rushing streams !—thou’rt from my 
native dell, 
Thouw’rt bearing thence a mournful sound—a murmur 
of farewell ! 








And fare thee well—flow on, my streain !—flow on, thou 
bright and free ! 

[ do but dream that in thy voice one tone laments for me; 

But I have been a thing unloved, from childhood’s 
loving years, . 

And therefore turns my soul to thee, for thou hast known 
my tears ; 

The mountains, and the caves, and thou, my secret 
tears have known ; 

The woods can tell where Ae hath wept, that ever wept 


alone ! 


“IT see thee once again, my home! thou’rt there 
amidst thy vines, 

And clear upon thy gleaming roof the light of summer 
shines. 

It is a joyous hour when eve comes whispering through 
thy groves, 

The hour that brings the son from toil, the hour the 
mother loves ! 

— The hour the mother loves !—for me beloved it hath 
not been ; 

Yet ever in its purple smile, thow smil’st, a blessed 
scene ! 

Whose quiet beauty o’er my soul through distant years 
will come— 

—Yet what but as the dead, to thee, shall I be then 
my home ? ‘ 


“Not as the dead !—no, not the dead !—We speak of 
them—we keep 


ry hd . . . . . 
| Their names, like light that must not fade, within our 


bosoms deep ! . 

We hallow ev’n the lyre they touch’d, we love the lay 
they sung, 

We pass with softer step the place they fill’d our band 
among ! 

But I depart like sound, like dew, like aught that leaves 
on earth 

No trace of sorrow or delight, no memory of its birth ! 


| I go!—the echo of the rock a thousand songs may swell 


When mine is a forgotten voice.— Woods, mountains, 
home, farewell ! 
4 . PR IATO - ; ; 
And farewell, mother!—I have borne in lonely silence 


long, 


But now the current of my soul grows passionate and 


strong ! 
And I will though but the wind that wanders 
through the sky, 
And but the dark-deep rustling pines and rolling streams 
reply. 
I will speak !—within my breast whate’er hath 
seem’d to be, 


Yes! 


There lay a hidden fount of love, that would have gush’d 
for thee ! 

Brightly it would have gush’d, but thou, my mother ! 
thou hast thrown 

Back on the forests and the wilds what should have 


been thine own! 


¢ Bors. i ° 

‘Then fare thee well ! I leave thee not in loneliness to 
pine, 

Since thou hast sons of statelier mien and fairer brow 
than mine! 
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Forgive me that thou couldst not love !—it may be, 
that a tone 

Yet from my burning heart may pierce, through thine, 
when Lam gone ! 

And thou perchance mayst weep for him on whom thou 
ne’er hast smiled, 

And the grave give his birthright back to thy neglected 
child ! 

Might but my spirit then return, and ’midst its kindred 
dwell, 

And quench its thirst with love’s free tears !—’tis all a 
dream—farewell !” 

“Farewell !’—the echo died with that deep word, 

Vet died not so the late repentant pang: 

By the strain quicken’d in the mother’s breast ! 

There had pass’d many changes o’er her brow, 

And cheek, and eye; but into one bright flood 

Of tears at last all melted ; and she feil 

On the glad bosom of her child, and cried 

*‘Return, return, my son !”’—the echo caught 

A lovelier sound than song, and woke again, 

Murmuring—“Return, my son !” 


“Touching! sublimely touching!” 

«Well may you say it—most sublimely touch- 
ing !—How she enters the sanctuary of feeling, and 
portrays in living characters the depths it would 
conceal !” 

“And how true to nature! really, Dorothea, I 
would alinost believe that your lovely poetess is 
matchless.” 

«She is matchless !—there is not a writer living 
that may be called her equal—none dead that has 
ever sung so sweetly.” 

“Have you read the ‘Landing of the Pilzrim 
Fathers?’ Ihave heard it highly spoken of ameng 
the wilds of the far west, where you would sup- 
pose there was little taste for any thing so tender 
and beantiful as poetry.” 

“And what think you of the piece ?” 

“It is entirely American, and worthy of all 
plaise.” 

“It is sweet, very sweet; here it is.’’ 


‘he breaking waves dash’d high 

On a stern and roeck-bound cuast, 
And the woods, against a stormy sky, 

Their giant branches tost ; 


And the heavy night hung dark 
The hills and waters o’er, 

When a band of exiles moor’d their bark, 
On the wild New Engiland’s shore. 


Not as the conqueror comes, 
They, the true-hearted came, 
Not with the roll of the stirring drums, 
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Not as the flying come, 

In silence and in fear,—- 
They shook the depths of the desert’s gloom 

W ith their hymns of lofty cheer. 


Amidst the storm they sang, 





And the stars heard and the sea ! 
And the sounding aisles of the dim woods rang 
'To the anthems of the free ! 


‘he ocean-eagle soar’d 
I 

From his nest by the white wave’s foam, 
And the rocking pines of the forest roar’d— 


This was their weleome home ! 


There were men with hoary hair, 
Amidst that pilgrim-band— 
Why had they come to wither there 


Away from their childhood’s land ? 


There was woman’s fearless eye, 
Lit by her deep love’s truth / 

There was manhood’s brow serenely high, 
And the fiery heart of youth. 


What sought they thus afar ? 
3right jewels of the mine ? 

The wealth of seas, the spoils of war ? 
— They sought a faith’s pure shrine ! 


Ay, call it holy ground, 
The soil where first they trod! 


They have !eft unstain’d what there they found— 
Freedom to worship God ! 


“Let me read~‘Gerlrude’ for you; and then say 
|if you do not think she had a painter’s as well as 
a poet’s fancy.” 


Her hands were clasped, her dark eyes raised, 
‘The breeze threw back her hair ; 

Up to the fearful wheel she gazed— 
All that she loved was there. 

The night was round her clear and cold, 
The holy heaven above, 

Its pale stars watching to behold 
The might of earthly love. 

“And bid me not depart,” she cried, 
“My Rudolph, say not so! 

This is no time to quit thy side, 
Peace, peace! I cannot go. 

Hath the world aught for me to fear, 
When death is on thy brow ? 

The world! what means it?—mine is here— 
I will not leave thee now. 


“I have been with thee in thine-hour 
Of glory and of bliss ; 

Doubt not its memory’s living power 
To strengthen me through this ! 

And thou, mine honored love and true, 
Bear on, bear nobly on ! 


We have the blessed heaven in view, 





And the trumpet that sings of fame ; 


Whose rest shall soon be won.” 
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And were not these high words to flow 
From woman’s breaking heart ? 
Through all that night of bitterest wo 
She bore her lofty part ; 
But oh! with such a glazing eve 
With such a curdling cheek— 


Love, love ! of mortal agony, 


Thou, only thou shouldst speak ! 


The wind rose high,—but with it rose 
Her voice, that he might hear : 

Perchance that dark hour brought repose 
To happy bosoms near ; 

While she sat striving with despair 
Beside his tortured form, 

And pouring her deep soul in prayer 
Forth on the rushing storm. 


She wiped the death-damps from his brow, 
With her pale hands and soft, 

Whose touch upon the lute-chords low, 
Had stilled his heart so oft. 

She spread her mantle o’er his breast, 
She bathed his lips with dew, 

And on his cheeks such kisses pressed 
As hope and joy ne’er knew. 


Oh! lovely are ye, Love and Faith, 
Enduring to the last ! 

She had her meed—one smile in death— 
And his worn spirit passed. 

While even as o’er a martyr’s grave 
She knelt on that sad spot, 

And, weeping, blessed the God who gave 
Strength to forsake it not! 


. 


“‘To the life doth she paint the deep devotion of 
woman’s heart. ‘lhe victim upon the wheel was 
Gertrude’s husband, in whose breast she could not 
believe there was guilt; and even in his death 
hour, he was the world.to her. There is sfrong 
faith and enduring fervor, pictured in that expres- 
sive verse,” 2 


Hath the world aught for me to fear, 
When death is on thy brow ; 

The world, wh&t means it ?—mine is here,— 
I will not leave thee now. 


«With woman’s affections she was familiar; a 
thorn had entered her own bosom, and pierced a 
passage for the bitter waters of grief. Her sym- 
pathies were in some degree those of experience, ) 
andin her ‘Records of Woman,’ she has shown, that 
none so well as she, could have described the 
nature and partialities of the sex.” 

«Yes, she knew the abiding tenderness of wo- 
man’s affection, and pictured it in love and beau- 
ty. Not less exquisite than Gertrude, is her ‘Indian 
Woman’s Death Song.’ Read it, Dorothea.” 

“I will with pleasure.” 


PARNASSIAN PASTIMES 
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Down a broad river of the western wilds, 
Piercing thick forest glooms, a light canoe 
Swept with the current : fearful was the speed 
Of the frail bark, as by a tempest’s wing 

Borne leaf-like on to where the mist of spray 
Rose with the cataract’s thunder.—Yet within, 
Proudly, and dauntlessly, and all alone, 

Save that a babe lay sleeping at her breast, 

A woman stood : upon her Indian brow 

Sat a strange gladness, and her dark hair waved 
As if triumphantly. She pressed her child, 

In its bright slumber, to her beating heart, 

And lifted her sweet voice, that rose awhile 
Above the sound of waters, high and clear, 
Watfting a wild proud strain, her song of death. 


“Roll swiftly to the Spirit’s land, thou mighty stream 
and free ! 

Father of ancient waters, roll! and bear our lives with 
thee ! 

The weary bird that storms have tossed, would seek the 
sunshine’s calm, 

And the deer that hath the arrow’s hurt, flies to the 
woods of balm. 


“Roll on!—my warrior’s eye hath looked upon another’s 
face, 

And mine hath faded from his soul, as fades a moon- 
beam’s trace ; 

My shadow comes not o’er his path, my whisper to his 
dream, 

He flings away the broken reed—roll swifter yet, thou 
stream ! 


“The voice that spoke of other days is hushed within 
his breast, 
But mine its lonely music haunts, and will not let me 


rest 3 

It sings a low and mournful song of gladness that is 
gone, 

I cannot live without that light—Father of waves! roll 
on! 


“Will he not miss the bounding step that met him from 
the chase ? 

The heart of love that made his home an ever sunny 
place ? 

The hand that spread the hunter’s board, and decked his 
couch of yore ? 

He will not !—roll, dark foaming stream, on to the 
better shore ! 


“Some blessed fount amidst the woods of that bright 
land must flow, 

Whose waters from my soul may have the memory of 
this wo ; 

Some gentle wind must whisper there, whose breath 
may waft away 

The burden of the heavy night, the sadness of the day. 


“And thou, my babe! though born, like me, for wo- 
man’s weary lot, 
Smile !—to that wasting of the heart,my own ! I leave 
. thee not ; 
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Too bright a thing art thow to pine in aching love away, 
Thy mother bears thee far, young Fawn! from sorrow 
and decay. 


She bears thee to the glorious bowers where none are 
heard to weep, 
And where the unkind one hath no power again to 


trouble sleep ; 
And where the soul shall find its youth, as wakening 
from a dream,— 
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One moment -and that realm is ours—On, on, dark |. 


rolling stream:! 





An Aprran rrom tne Bririsn Systex or Eneuisn 
Grammar To common sense; by James Brown, 


Philadelphia; Joun Fennimore, 1836, pp. 336. 


Tae American System or Encusn Syxtax, developing 
the constructive principles of the English Phrenod or 
language, and impressing them upon the memory by 
pictorial, and scenical demonstration, thus enabling 
the adult at home, and the child at school, to acquire, 
ina few months, a better knowledge of Syntax by 
the American system, than they can ever acquire by 
the British. By James Brown, Philadelphia ; J. Buack- 
marr, 1837, pp. 442. 

That the American people are celebrated for an in- 
genious and inventive spirit, as well as for considerable 
tact in developing their plans of improvement and 
profiting by their advantages, facts sufficiently attest. 
To the inhabitants of the American continent, the older 
nations of the earth are indebted for many valuable 
discoveries, and for improvements upon long tried sys- 
tems, the value of which it is impossible to estimate ; 
and we may not, probably, overstep the boundary of 
truth, when we say that the Republic of the United 
States, although in its infancy, when compared with 
the monarchies of the old world, has, in the half cen- 
tury of its existence, done more for the amelioration 
of man’s condition, by discovery and improvement, 
than has been accomplished by any other government 
in any three centuries of its history. We need not 
point to the numerous inventions that have been made, 
in philosophy, science, and in the more practical em. 
ployments of life for the proof of the remark. The 
evidences are on every hand,and we may gaze on them 
as we travel by sea and on the shore. 

And not only in the practical departments of our 
case, does this “Yankee enterprise” distinguish itself. 
Wearied with the sober walks of life, the spirit of ad- 
venture has induced the aspiring denizens of our conti- 
nent and clime, to forsake their daily paths and seek 
a passage through the “air of heaven.” To wander 
upon the flowery earth, isa common privilege of man— 
the property of millions ; the Arab and the Indian 
tread their desert oases and their hunting grounds with 
proud satisfaction, and the Yankee, eschewing the 
monotony of such every-day employment, steps into 
his wicker car, and with wings, lighter than the wind> 
soars far above the “‘eagle’s cloud-wrapt eyrie,” to 
bathe his brow in the pure sunlight of a loftier region. 
No danger frights his daring spirit—no difficulty arrests 
the efforts of his genius. What has puzzled the world 





fer ages, he makes familiar to the multitude, and 
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“Beautiful! but, Dorothea, it is growing late. 
I have made my visit longer than I intended ; and 
who would not, when such fascinating poetry caus- 
ed the detention! you are determined that Mrs. 
Hemans shall lead the poetic army, any how!” 
“Aye, and you’ll admit that I am correct; I 
know you Will. I wish you would stay and hear 
more of her pieces.” 
“I cannot. It is too late. 
“Good night.” 


Farewell.” 
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plays with the speculations of philosophy as though 
they were the effects of his own creation. 

We have now in our country, two gentlemen of 
philosophic research, who are investigating the doc- 
trines of gravitation and examining the variations of 
the compass and the causes thereof, for the purpose of 
reducing to greater perfection and simplicity the science 
of navigation ; and we have also a gentleman, who has 
mace the subject of storms his study, and he is in a fair 
way to enlighten our people, upon this important and 
interesting subject. ‘The success of these, in all proba 
bility, would be certain, were they to enlist the patron- 
age of some of the nobility of Europe, and deliver their 
theories in the way of lectures before the scientific in- 
stitutions of the old world. Our democratic republican 
citizens, notwithstanding their inventive genius, are 
fond of imported theories, and receive information from 
beyond the waters with far greater eagerness, than 
they encourage the efforts of their own countrymen, 
from whom they seem to require undisputed evidence 
in every case, before they can adopt and patronize their 
propositions. And this evidence must be brought to 
them, and exhibited in plain terms, ere their scepticism 
is removed. It is rather unfortunate for American en- 
terprise, that the inhabitants of our continent, are so 
prone to import their opinions upon many subjects, 
and to neglect the efforts of native mind, which not 
unfrequently, however, persevere until they succeed 
and assume high and important interest over all the 
world. Many of ihe most useful inventions of the age 
have been made in our country, but, it was only after 
they were suecessful in combatting the popular preju- 
dice, that they gained the pathway to favor, and in 
some instances they have been indebted to mere acci- 
dent for the discovery of their utility, in others the 
eminence of foreign authority has secured them success. 

Several years ago, an eminent physician, now re- 
siding in Baltimore, made some very valuable discove- 
ries in relation to medical science, which were entirely 
overlooked by the profession or treated with marked 
indifference. It was in vain that he endeavored to 
illustrate his positions, which however were acknow- 
ledged by some to possess a degree of interest. In the 
course of events, the said discoveries, found a passage 
across the Atlantie, and were examined and admired 
by a certain professor in one of the English Medical 
Schools ; and he, not having the magnanimity to give 
credit where it belonged, in true piratica! spirit, seized 
upon the subject and published it as his own, in one of 
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the foreign medical journals. Having gained a high 
starting place, the matter was taken up and exhibited 
to the world as English property. Re-crossing the 
ocean it was hailed in America as a valuable acquisi- 
tion to the medical profession. ‘The subject has since 
been treated upon, and is incorporated into late public 
cations, credited of course to British authapship. 
Among late inventions, we may class the works of 


Mr. Brown, and what may be their fate would puzzle | 


the spirit of prophecy to divine. ‘That there are faults, 
and glaring ones too, in the systems of grammar here- 
tofore practised upon, we are bound to confess ; but we 
are not prepared to say, that the entire revolution, 
which would be effected by the introduction of the works 
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out without the aid of other words. Their defiai- 
tion of an article, however, does not call on other 
words to aid a, an, and the, im the work of mea- 
suring the noun’s extent of signification. But let 
the objection of these reflections stand—and what 
follows? why, that all words which can point out 
the noun’s signification, either alone, or by the 
aid of other words, are articles. And what ad- 
jective is there, which, by the aid of other words, 
cannot do this more minutely than a, an, or the? 
Good boys that are properly educated, will be- 
|come good men. 

| In this example, good, aided by the clause, that 


| are properly educated, shows to what boys the sig- 


| nification of the word, boys, reaches.” 





In this manner the parts of speech are exhibited and 


under consideration, is necessary. In placing be‘re | the faults of the definitions in each, pointed out. He 
our readers, what we will term a partial examination | then gives the technical names to the parts of speech 
of the subject, we will endeavor to have no opinion of | in the British as well as in his own system as follows : 


our own, but give each an opportunity, from our state- 
ments, to judge for himself. 

The author starts out in his introduction, with the 
position that the definitions given to the different parts 
of speech in the works of Lindley Murray, are entirely 


erroneous, inasmuch as in some instances they imply | 
too much and in others not enough. His illustration | 


of this error, is carried on under the figure of a tree 
comprising as many parts yielding fruit, as there are 
words in our language, and the “whole tree producing 
as many kinds of fruit as the British grammarians 


have made parts of speech. A specimen of his plan | 


will be sufficient : 


“1. An apple-partis a part which yields apples. 

1. An article is a word prefixed to substantives 
to point them out, and show how far their signifi- 
cation extends; as @ woman, an eagle, the garden. 

A, an, and the do not yield apples—yet these 
parts of speech, are referred to the apple-part 
class, That is, a, an and the do not point out, do 
not show how far the signification of their nouns, 
extends—yet a, an and the are ranked as articles. 
Does a point out what woman is meant? Does 
an show what eagle is intended? Or does the 
ascertain the identity of any garden? To show 
what woman is meant this, that, old, young, colored, 
or white might be used; as, this woman, that wo- 


man, old woman, young woman, colored woman, | 


white woman. 
These words, however, which, to a greater, or 


less extent, do point out, are wrested from the | 


class of articles, and forced into the class of ad- 
jectives. That is, these branches which actually 
produce apples, are compelled to leave their natu- 
ral family, and take up their abode with strangers. 

To show what eagle is meant, bald might be 
used—and to point out what garden, Washington 
might be employed; as Wushington garden, bald 
eagle. 

, oi bald, and Washington do show. how far 
the signification of their nouns extends. These 
defining words, however, are not referred to the 
article. class; but, contrary to the theory (which 
is that the parts of the tree are to be classed ac- 
cording to the Aind of fruit, which they bear) they 
are forced into other families. 

In reply to these strictures upon this discre- 
pancy in the grammatical disposition of a, an, 
and the, it may be said that it is not intended by 
the British grammarians that a, an, and /he point 


| ‘“PRITISH. AMERICAN. 

1. Article, 1. Cormos. 

2. Noun, 2. Seramus, 

8. Pronoun, 3. Monoramus, 

4. Verb, 4. Duramus, 

5. Adjective, 5. Subramus, 
6." Adverb, 6. Co-ramus. 


| 
7. Preposition, 

8. Conjunction, 
9. Interjection, 
10. Participle. 
| EXPLANATIONS. 

Cormos, a foundation word in the frame-work of 
a sentence; a3, John walks fast, fam sick. 

Ramus, a word which in the frame-work of a 

'sentence, bears the same dependent relation to 
{some other word, which a branch bears to the 
. trunk, in the frame-work ofa tree ; as, ripe apples, 
very ripe fruit. 

2. Seramus. Tris word is composed of se, a 
| contraction of sentence, and ramus, a branch, and 





| means a word which has sentence forming power ; 


| as, John walks, I am. 
| $8. Monoramus. This word is compounded of 


| mono, one, and ramus, a branch, and means a part 


| of speech which can be conjected to but one kind 
_of cormos ; namely, the insecormos ; as, John went 
| from me to her. . 

| 4, Duramus. This word is derived from duo, 
both, or two, and ramus, a branch, and is the name 
| of that class of words, which can be conjected to 
'both kinds of cormi; namely the secormus, and 
| the insecormus ; as, that boy saw that book, good 
children should meet with good treatment. 

5. Subramus. This word is made up of sub, 
inferior, or under, and ramus,a branch, and de- 
notes those ramous words which in the frame- 
work of a sentence, are inferior to some other 
ramus; as John works fast, very fine fruit. 

6. Co-ramus. This word is from co, together 
or collectively, and ramus, a branch, and means a 


j 
| 


‘| part of speech which is conjected toa mass, or 


collection of words; as, He went because (he 
could not avoid it.) 

It will naturally be asked, whence the necessity 
of a new nomenclature,—and whence too the ne- 
cessity of forming this nomenclature of newly 
made words? The necessity of a new nomencla- 
ture arises from the incompetency of the old—and 
that of forming itof new words, from the inability 
of the English language to furnish words expres- 
sive of the new principles upon which this system 
is founded. 
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It may be urged by some, as an objection to 
“The American Grammar,” that the new words 
are not made from English, but from Latin, and 
Greck. Should it be said that cormos is Greek, it 
may be replied that even the word, “Grammar,” 
is Greek. Grammar is from the Greek, gramma; 
and cormos is from,kormos of the same language. 
Now, if the affixing of. r renders gramma an 
English word, may not the substitution of C'for 
K produce a similar effect upon kormos ? 

The word, verb, is considered an Euglish word— 
yet, it has been made so simply by chopping off 
the um from verbum! If the rejection of um 
makes the Latin, verbum, an English denizen, 
why should not the prefix, su6, produce the same 
result upon ramus? If so, subramus is no less an 
English word than verb. Is it said that ramus Is 
Latin, without change to give it an English ap- 
pearance ? It is replied that numeral, a word em- 
ployed in the old system before adjective, is 
French, without one whit of change to destroy its 
French aspect. Those, then, who would reject 
the American Grammar, because its technical 
language is derived from the Latin, and Greek, 
must, for the same cause, discard the British 
system.” 


A few chapters in the “Appeal” are devoted to the 
examination of the opinion that Mr. Murray, in com- 
piling the received system of English Grammar, de- 
sired to conform to the Grammar of other languages, 
and the incompetency of the British system, to enable 
one to parse certain words which are found in properly 
constructed sentences. Upon the word rocerumR we 
find the following : 

“In parsing the word, together, I would call it 
an adverb. Very well. But with what other 


word has it a mechanical connection? Here is 
the rub ! 


“Together, togeiher, together, together, means } 


successively !” 

But, reader, no one has asked you what this 
word means—all must know the meaning of this 
simple word surely! Well—*they rode for two 
days together.” That is, they were tr company. 
This sentence means, then, that they were not 
apart when they rode! Why, even a beginner 
would know what this sentence means. But the 
meaning is one thing—the connection of together, 


with some other word in the sentence, is another | 


thing! Indeed, however, you have not even told 
the meaning of the sentence.—The idea is not 
that the persons were in company, but that the 
days were incompany. To give the sentence 
your import, it should read thus: 

They rode together for two days. But together 
being the last word in the other construction, the 
meaning is very different— 

«They rode for two days together.’’ 

Together! Oh, now I understand it! Under- 
stand what? Why, how to parse together. ‘“To- 
gether” is an adverb, qualifying the verb rode ! 
What, sir, if we drop one of the agents : 

‘He rode for two days together.” 

“Ah! He rode, he rode, he rode, that means— 
means—indeed it is all means! Together is an 
anomaly! /”” Will you tell us by. what rule? 
Perplexed sir, will you permit us to prepare this 
sentence for parsing ? 

[They rode] (fortwodays)({ , ,  toge- 
ther.’’) 


,just three sections—and observe this; namely, 
each section must be parsed by itself. You cau- 
not carry for out of its own section—nor can you 
carry ‘logether,’’ out of ils own section. You 
must now ask what parts of speech an adverb can 

/qualify. ‘An adverb may qualify a whole sen- 

tence ;”’ yes, it may change, or vary the general 

import of a sentence; and so also may an adjec- 
| tive, as; **No man may put off the law of God.” 
‘Here the whole negative import arises from the 
/adjective ‘no.’ And if the adverb, not, is used, it 
|is the same thing.” In this, reader, you are per- 
| fectly correct. Hence, we will express our ideas 
with a little more care, and precision. You must 
ask, then, with what parts of speech, adverbs 
may have a mechanical connection. As to qualify- 
ing—adverbs, and adjectives also qualify, not so 
much the words to which they may be Joined, as 
the whole sentence in which they are used.— 

Well, adverbs may have a mechanical relation 
with verbs, participles, adjectives, and other ad- 

verbs. Is there a verb, a participle, an adjective, 

or another adverb in the section to which together 
belongs? No. Then, you must supply one.— 

‘But why aot carry the word, ‘together,’ into 

some other section 2”? Because the other sections 
are now full, and cannot receive it without injury 
to the sense of the whole period. 

[They rode] (fortwodays)( , ,  toge- 
ther.’’) 

[They rode] (for two days) (WHICH came 
together.’’) 

** Together’? is an adverb, relating to came, un- 
derstood. 

The first step is to throw the sentence off into 
sections—this reduces the most complex period 
| down to complete simplicity. The next step is 
| to see what parts of speech are in your implenary 
| sections; for this will tell you what parts must be 

} supplied in order to parse those which are ex- 

pressed. That is, if you have an adverban your 

implenary section, you will know that some verb 

/must be supplied—and the sense will tell you what 
particular verb must be selected. If your imple- 

| nary section has nothing but an adverb, the m- 

plied part of speech, which is necessary, is a 

| verb—because such is the mechanical genius of 

| our language, that, when adverbs relate to adjec- 
tives, or to other adverbs, these adjectives, or 
| other-adverbs are always expressed, 








| 
| 
| 


| 

| You must first divide the sentence into its pro- 
| per sections—for unless thisdis done, you will not 
_know whether your sentence is plenary or imple- 
‘nary. Cannot one tell from the sense?? No— 
for there may be a mechanical ellipsis when the 
mind has attained the full sense of the period; as, 
‘‘He rode for two days together.” 


The discrepancies of several authors as Murray, 
Comly, Ingersoll, Greenleaf, Hubbard, and others, in 
regard to definitions and so forth are commented upon 
with spirit, and their arrangements and descriptions of 
parts of speech and their positions examined at length. 
Some remarks upon the adverb will serve for an ex- 
ample. 


“An adverb isa part of speech, joined to a 
verb, a participle, an adjective, and sometimes to 
another adverb, to express some quality or cir- 
cumstance respecting it.” Morray. 

Respecting what? respecting an adverb! ‘That 
is, an adverb is a part of speech joined to a verb, 








This sentence is divided according to its gram- 
matical mechanism, or structure, and it comprises 





a participle, and an adjective, to express some 
quality or circumstance respecting tlself! / 
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This must be the meaning; or the pronoun, ?/, 
must represent verb, participle, adjective, and ad- 
verb! 

To render this attempt at a definition of the 
adverb, correct English, it should give place to 
them— 

An adverb is a part of speech, joined to a verb, 
a participle, an adjective, and sometimes to another 
adverb, to express some quality or circumstance 
respecting them. 

Nor is this error to be thrown upon the printer, 
or publisher. The error has been handed down 
through the successive editions of Mr. Murray’s 
Grammar, to the present day! Nor is this the 
only error which this sentence throws upon its 
author. The word, sometimes, strongly implies 
that an adverb is always joined to a verb, always 
to a participle, and always to an adjective! The 
adverb, however, is not always joined to a verb, 
because it is sometimes joined to a participle ! 


An adverb is not always joined to a participle—for | 


it is frequently joined to an adjective! An adverb 
is not always Joined to an adjective, since on 
many occasions, il is joined to another adverb! 
Drop the word “sometimes” and substitute them 
for it, and the sentence will be correct so far as it 
regards accuracy in language— 

An adverb is a part of speech joined toa verb, a 
participle, an adjective, and to another adverb, to 


express some qualily, or circumstance respecting | 


THEM. 

We are next to consider the above sentence as 
a definition. Is it a definition? it may be a defini- 
tion—but of what, is another question! We 
object most strenuously to it as a definition of an 
adverb! It leaves the veryprinciple adopted in all 
languages for grainmatieal solution. The princi- 
ple to which we allude isa new name for a new 
relation—or a change of name for a change of re- 
lation. We have shown in the preceding chapter, 
that a* new name has been coined, or at least 
introduced into the system of English gram- 
mar upon no stronger ground than a _ prelended 
participation. But in this definition of an adverb, 
we findsthat those words which are changing 
their entire characters, are compelled to receive 
the same name in each. If a verb, from a preten- 
ded participation of an adjective, deserves a new 
name, what do adverbs deserve which give up 
their whole adverbial character ? : 

“They were spoken of.” 

Here, of is an adverb. Why? Because it re- 
lates not to a noun, but to a verb! 

“Of wom did he speak?” * Of Johnson.” 

Here, of is a preposition. Why? Because it 
relates toa noun. And.we contend that this is 
the true principle—-and where this principle is re- 
jected, grainmar is disregarded. If this principle 
is the true one-+then no word can be called an 
adverb, which does not qualify a verb. Those 
words which are liable to change of character 


from different relations, should be named, and | 


parsed with close reference to their various con- 
nections. Only those words which relate to verbs 
should be called adverbs. 
from their peculiar readiness to throw off one 
character for another, should be named according 
to the relation which they are found to hold in 
the sentence under consideration. 

‘He writes very well.” 

In this instance, very is an ad-adverb, added to 
the adverb, well! ! Well isan adverb, added to 
writes. 

“James is much too dull to make a scholar. 





Those words which, | 


Much is an ad-ad-adjective, added to too. 

too is an ad-adjective, added to dull. 

dull is an adjective. added to James!! 

“Jane writes very much loo fast.” 

very is an ad-ad-ad-adverb, added to much 

much is an ad-ad-adverb, added to too! 

too is an ad-adverb, added to fust / 

fust is an adverb, added to writes.” 

It is in this way that Mr. Brown proceeds to analyse 
the works of other authors, preparatory to the estab- 
lishment of his own views, and after showing what he 
regards as the imperfection of other systems, he gives 
his improvements and closes his appeal thus : 

“In conclusion, nay we not express a hope that 
American children will learn grammar as it is in 
truth, not as it is in error. But it may be said 
that children are not able to perceive the truth in 
grammar. Let children, then, attend to those 
| branches which depend more upon the memdry 
than upon the judgment. 

On the ground, however, that children can at- 
tend to nothing to greater advantage than to gram- 
mar, it is far better that they should attend to it 
as it is in truth or philosophy, than as it is in 
error. Will any pretend that error can be better 
understood by children, thaw truth or philosophy ? | 

What is English grammar, but a portion of the 
philosophy of the English language? He, there- 
fore, that studies grainmar studies a philosophy of 
language. And in the stady of a grammatical 
system, grammar is attended to no further than 
that system is founded on the philosophy of the 
language. True, the child that is quite young, 
and unaccustomed to reflection, cannot receive 
the philosophy of the language in all the love of 
the philologist: but as his habits become studious, 
and his mind advances to manhood, he will per- 
ceive the philosophy or grammar of his language, 
with delight, and in the spirit of affection.” 

The American system of English Syntax opens with 
a glossary of technical terms. The terms explained, 
have reference to the hypothetical tree introduced at 
the commencement of the “‘appeal,”—for instance : 

“Bisect, to divide a section of a sentence into 
two parts ; as, [ The fruit (of this tree) is ripe.] 
Here the trunk section of the sentence is bisected 
| by the intervention of the branch section, “of this 
tree.”” 

BrisecTen, divided into different parts by the 
| intervention of some inferior section. 

Capos, from the Greek, Alados, a branch of a 
tree,—hence in this work Clados is applied to 
those sections of a sentence, which bear a branch 
relation to other sections; as, (In the beginning) 
[was the word] (See Zruncus.) Plural, Cladi, 
pronounced, Kla-de. 

Co, a contraction of con, in company, or con- 
sidered in the group, taken collectively, not in- 
| dividually, not singly. 
| ConJECTIVE, alluding to the act of putting 
things together. 

CoNJECTIVE READING, a process by which an 
inferior word, or section is affixed to its own su- 
perior word, or section, by uttering these two 
only ; as, { saw John on last Sabbath at church. 

Conjective reading of ‘at church.” I saw John 
al church. 

CorpicTion, (from cor, the heart, and dico, to 
say,) that which renders an assemblage of words, 
a sentence; as, Jam very well. 

Hitherto insuperable difficulties have been 
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found in attempting to define a sentence. These, 
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it is apprehended, have arisen from not ascertain- 
ing the sentence characteristics, or particular 
properties which distinguish a sentence from 
every other aSsemblage of words. The autbor of 
this work believes that he has ascertained the 
true characteristics of a sentence; and, because 
he has not been able to find a suitable word already 
made, for their class, or common name, he has 
formed the word, Cordiction, for this purpose. 
Cordiction, from its derivation, means the heart, 
the essence of the speech, or diction. 

These characteristics are affirmation, interroga- 
tion, command, petition, and intimation. One of 
these sentence rendering attributes, is the vital 
part of every sentence; and, as cordiction means 
the heart of the sentence, this word may properly 
become the common name of these five sentential 
characteristics.” 


A number of terms are thus defined which would 
occupy too much space for us to copy, and it will be 
difficult to afford a correct idea of the ground-work of 
the system without them ; we must, however, content 
ourselves with as fair an exposition of the matter as 
possible not to tax too much the patience of our 
readers. 

A sentence is defined to be an “assemblage of two 
or more words containing a cordiction ; as, He went.” 
The following illustration will afford sufficient expla- 
nation : 


“1. What does the word, Cordiction, mean ? 

Affirmation, interrogation, command, petition, 
and intimation. 

2. Whence the propriety of calling these dis- 
tinctive attributes, Cordiction ? 

From the fact that these five attributes are the 
vital parts of speech, or diction. 

3. Can an assemblage of words be a sentence, 
which has not one of these vital properties ?- No. 
Why? Because affirmation, interrogation, and in- 
timation of something, or command, and petition 
to some being, are the only purposes which men 
have in forming sentences. The assemblage of 
words, therefore, which has not one of these sen- 
tence purposes, is not a sentence. 

4. Is the following assemblage of words a sen- 
tence ?—*‘*Unto the mount of Olives.” 

No. Why not? Bevause it has no cordiction. 
That is, it does not contain affirmation, interroga- 
tion, command, petition, or intimation. 

5. Is the following assemblage a sentence ?— 
They went. 

Yes. Why? Because it contains a cordiction. 
What is the cordiction which it contains? Affir- 
mation. 

6. What is the cordiction of the following sen- 
tence ?—Are you well ? 

The cordiction, or heart of this assemblage of 
words, is interrogation. 

SPECIMEN. 


“Of Olives,” not a sentence, because it contains 
no cordiction. 

‘“‘He is in Philadelphia,” a sentence, because it 
contains a cordiction which is an affirmation. 

«Give us this day our daily bread,’ a sentence, 
because it contains a cordiction which is a pe- 
tition.” 

And after some explanations of the trunk and bran- 
ches of the tree, we have the parts of speech : 

“There are two parts of speech, viz : Cormos 
and Ramus,” a division of words which is found- 





ed upon the trunk and branch relation of the 
words in the frame-work of a section or a sen- 
tence, 

‘*Cormos is a foundation word in the frame- 
work of a section, or a sentence; as, (He went) 
(unto the mount) (of Olives.’’) 

**REMARK.— What the trunk is to its branches 
in the frame-work of a tree, the Cormus is to the 
Rami in the frame-work of a section.’ 

II. RAMUS. 

The Ramus is a word which has a constructive 
dependence upon another word; as, {He then 
went) (unto the Mount) (of Olives.) 

RemMARK.—What the branches are to the trunk, 
in the frame-work of a tree, the Rami are to the 
Cormos in the frame-work of a section. As some 
branches hold a direct relation to the trunk, so 
some Rami hold a direct relation to the Cormos ; 
as, [He then went] (unto the Mount) (of Olives.) 

And as some branches hold an indirect, or re- 
mote connexion to the trunk, but a direct or close 
one to another branch, sosome Rami hold an in- 
direct, or remote connexion to the Cormos, but a 
direct or close one to another Ramus ; as He then 
went.” 


We pass over numerous terms, definitions, &e. in 
which the figure of the tree is sustained by apt com- 
parisons, all of which are illustrated by cuts of diffe- 
rent characters, and give a specimen of what is termed 
Monogrammic parsing : 


*<], Name. 
Name, a Polyalpha. (A monogram of 4 letters.) 
2. Rhu-barb. 
Rhu, a Polyalpha. 
barb, a Polyalpha. 
3. Fog 
Fog, a Trialpha. (A monogram of 3 letters.) 
4. Giv-est, 
Giv, a Trialpha, 
est, a Trialpha, 
5. Oth-er. 
Oth, a Trialpha. 
er, a Dialpha, (A monogram of 2 letters.) 


6. Boat. 
Boat, a Polyalpha. 
7. E-b-o-ny. 
EB, a Dialpha. 
0, » a Monoalpha. (A monogram of 1 letter.) 


ny, a Dialpha.” 

To give a correct idea of this system of Syntax 
would require more time and a greater number of pa- 
ges than we have to devote to the subject, and we 
should fail in our effort unless we had a number of the 
cuts with which almost every thing treated on is illus- 
trated. 

There is a deal of ingenuity displayed in the arrange- 
ment of the work on Syntax, which shows that the 
author has studied his subject well, and taken great 
pains to render it useful. 

We think the work is too elaborate and contains too 
many technical terms, which it is difficult for the mem- 
ory to retain, to become eminently successful in the 
instruction of those who know little or nothing of 
grammar, and if it is the intention of the author to 
have his system ,introduced into the schools of the 
country, it would be well for him to undertake an 
abridgment, and render it as simple and easy to be 
understood as possible. 
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to too great length to suit the most of our readers, for 
the purpose of assisting the author to bring his system | 
before the public, and we have designedly avoided the 
expression of our opinion on different points, to avoid 
the charge of unfairness or an attempt to\excite un- 
warranted prejudice. 

When the work shall be fairly before the public and 
its merits and demerits made the subject of discussion, 
should the opportunity afford, we shall feel at liberty 
to’say what we please, in its favor or against it. 





The London Dissector, or Guide to Anatomy, for 
the use of students ; comprising adescription of the 
Muscles, Vessels, Nerves, Lymphatics, and Visce- | 
ra of the human body, as they appear upon dis- | 
section. From the first American edition, revised | 
and corrected by Evwarv J. Cuaistry, M. D., De- 
monstrator of Anatomy, in the University ef 
Maryland. Baltimore, Joux Morrny. 


The above is the title of a work, just from the press, 
the usefulness of which is well known and should be 
highly appreciated by the medical student, as without 
its assistance, he cannot successfully pursue these stu- 
dies which belong to the dissecting room, and which are 
of so much importance in gaining a Correct knowledge 
of the various structures of the human body and the 
relations they bear to each other. 

A manual like the one under notice, cannot fail to be 
of great service to any one in the pursuit of medical 
knowledge, comprising as it does in a small compass, 
all the information necessary to a dissector, to enable 
him to conduct his examinations with correctness and 
facility. 

Dr. Chaisty has been for several years engaged in the 
practice of his profession, and is well qualified for the 
task he has undertaken. His reading has furnished 
him with advantages, and he has not confined himself 
altogether to the work whose name the edition bears. 
He has selected with care and judgment such of the 
writings of Bell, Shaw, and others as suited his design. 

The work may be had of the publisher, John Mur- 
phy, No. 146 Market street, and at any of the book 
stores. ’ 





American anp Foretenx Avrnorsmp.—We have ob- 
served, that many of the most respectable newspapers, 
and some monthly publications in our country, have 
denounced in very strong, and sometimes very harsh 
terms, the course pursued by the editor of Bentley’s 
(English) Miscellany, in copying without credit from 
one of the popular magazines, the “Crayon papers,” 
by Washington Irving, Esq. We hold it to be a self 
évident truth that every man is entitled to his own pro- 
perty, and we may go further and say, that it is unjust 
for another to speculate upon that property without his 
permission. It is the opinion of some folks, that what- 
ever is published is made public property, and ought to 
be used by the publie as may be deemed proper, and the 
“snatch game” is pretty generally played upon the 
works of authors, when they are not guarded by the 





might seek redress for the grievances which they suffer 
in this respect. 

But as every question has two sides, or ought to 
have, we beg leave to give what we may regard as the 
per contra, to the charge made upon Bentley. The cry 
is that Bentley copies the writings of Irving from an 
American Magazine ; which do not occupy more than 
one-twelfth of the pages of the work. But on the other 
side, the whole of Bentley, is re-published as soon as 
it reaches our country, and every pains taken to have 
the American publication extensively circulated ; thus 
injuring, to-a vast extent, the English publishers, who 
are at the trouble and expense of getting up the work. 
Now let those who have raised this hue and cry, “look 
on this picture and then on that,” and see who gets the 
The difference between 
the moat and the beam may be readily discovered. 


greatest share of the injustice. 





Nationat Name.—Among other wild speculations, it 
has been proposed that our national name should be ex- 
changed for that of ‘United States of Alleghania.” 
We understand, from a respectable source, that this 
proposition has been made by Washington Irving, and 
the reason assigned is, that there is not only two Ameri- 
cas—North and South, but two countries called “Uni- 
ted States of America,” which sometimes in foreign 
countries makes confusion. Irving’s notion for substi- 
tuting Alleghania for America, is that “Alleghania is 
‘the title of that noble chain of mountains which formed 
its back-bone and ran through the ‘old confederacy’ 
when it first declared our national independence.” 

We do not know that the names of the states, north 
and south, are sufficiently similar to create confusion, 


p for the one is known by the title of ‘“‘United States,” 


while the other is called “‘United Provinces ;” and 
even if they were, the thing of itself is not enough 
important to justify a change. It seems almost like 
folly to talk of renouncing the name of America, and 
adopting the one proposed. If we change at all, why 
not assume the title that properly belongs to this con- 
tinent, that of Columbia, after the first great discoverer 
of the “‘western world,” Christopher Columbus.” The 
patriotic thrill of feeling caused by the mere mention 
of this great name,’ would seem to throw it, first into 
consideration, and we wonder that the distinguished 
sponsor did not think of the man whose history himself 
had written, and with whose claim to venerable remi- 
niscence. he must be entirely.familiar. But the good old 
name under which the fathers of the Revolution fought, 
and risked their lives to connect with freedom, will 
suit us best. 





New Mepicat Journat.—The Medical and Chirur- 
gical Faculty of Maryland, have determined upon the 
publication of a Journal for the promotion of Medical 
Science, and from the arrangements in progress, we 
have reason to expect a superior work. The editors 
are G. C. M. Roserts, M. D. Chairn an, NaTrHanien 
Porrer, M. D., James H. Mitten, M. D., Roverr A. 
Dorxer, M. D., J. R. W. Donpar, M. D., Samver 
Grorce Baxer, M.D. Joun Morrny, Publisher, No. 





Jaw ; and itis somewhat unfortunate that the law of 
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